











excellence alone, have attained an UNPURCHASED PRE- 


stablishes them as unequalled in 


TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, AND DURABILITY. 


Warerooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 206 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
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KNABE PIANOS 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as second-class matter. 


$2.00 a Year. Office, 920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 














































































































Avenue, Chicago. 


UPRIGHT PIANOS 


1 


durability : 


very highest excellence which has always characterized their organs, and won for them highest 
awards at every one of the great International Industrial Exhibitions for seventeen years. 


COSTIVENESS, 


affects seriously all the digestive and 
assimilative organs, including the Kid. 
neys. When these organs are so affected, 
they fail to extract from the blood the 
urie acid, which, carried through the cir- 
culation, causes Rheumatism and Neu- 
raigia. 

The functions of the Liver are also 
affected by costiveness, causing 


Bilious Disorders. 


Among the warning symptoms of Bilious- 
ness are Nausea, Dizziness, Headache, 
Weakness, Fever, Dimness of Vision, 
Yellowness of Skin, Pains in the Side, 
Back and Shoulders, Foul Mouth, Furred 
Tongue, Irregularity in the action of the 
Bowels, Vomiting, ete. 

rhe Stomach suffers when the bowels 
are constipated, and Indigestion or 


Dyspepsia, 


follows. Fetid Breath, Gastric Pains, 
Headache, Acidity of the Stomach, Water- 
brash, Nervousness, and Depression, are alk 
evidences of the presence of this distress- 
ing malady. A Sure Relief for irregu- 
larities of the Stomach and all consequent 
diseases, will be found in the use of 


AYER’S PILLS. 


They stimulate the stomach, free the 
bowels, healthfully invigorate the torpid 
liver and kidneys, and by their cleansing, 
healing and tonic properties, strengthen 
and purify the whole system, and restore 
it to a salutary and normal condition. 

PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. «yer & Co., Lowell, Maso. 
Bold by all Druggists. 
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Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of what is beneuth), 
are the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions yj); 
which people are annoyed in spring ani! 
early summer, The effete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 
makes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it from the system 
While it remains, it is a poison that festers 
inthe blood and may develop into Scrof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs, 
with a feeling of enervation, languor, and 
weariness—often lightly spoken of as “only “ 
spring fever.” These are evidences that 
Nature is not able, unaided, to throw orf 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vitul 
forces, To regain health, Nature must be 
raided by a thorough blood-purifying med- 
icine; and nothing else is so effective us 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla, 


which {s sufficiently powerful to expel 
from the system even the taint of Hered- 
itary Scrofula, 

The medical profession indorse AYrn’s 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by it come from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts and ex-Mayor of 
Lowell, “the only preparation tbat does 
real, lasting good.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 





IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


ASON & HAMNILIN 


IMPROVED 


JHE Most IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT EFFECTED IN HALF A CENTURY IS EMBODIED IN THES 


PIANOS. The strings, instead of being fastened to pins set in wood, which changes with ever) 


variation of temperature and climate, are secured by metal fastening directly to the metal plat 
which is made strong enough to bear every possible strain upon it, without support of wood. 
Greatest purity, refinement, and excellence of musical tone are thus secured, and much greate 


nd freedom from liability to get out of order. 
on the average, one-quarter as often as a piano of the old mode of construction. 


One of these pianos will not require tuning 


The Mason & Hamlin Co. pledge themselves that every piano of their make shall illustrate tha 


Send for circular with illustrations, mere full particulars and prices, free. 


One Hundred Styles of Organs, $22 to $900. 


SCATALOGUBS FREE. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, 
Boston ; 46 East Fourteenth Street (Union Square), New York ; 149 Wabash 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, [884: 


Prepared expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING OO, (Limited). 


¢# Notice is hereby given that patents have been applied for upon certain of the ensuing patterns 


Figure No, |. 
This illustrates 
, Ladies’ costume. 
[The pattern, 
which is No. 9165 
|| and costs 35 cents, 
ig in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 
1/46 inches, bust 
|| measure, 
rhe material 
sed for the COR- 


ime as here pic- 
ired ig Mauve 

n a-vailing — a 
olor and texture 
ghtfully cool 
ind pretty for 
Summer wear— 
ind its delicacy is 
made very strik- 
ng by the artis- 
tic introduction of 
lack velvet rib- 
bon in the garni- 
tures. The round 
skirt has a knife- 
plaiting for foot 
trimming, and up 
each side, extend- 
ing from the cen- 
ter of the side- 
gore nearly to the 
same distance 
from the center of 
the front-gore, is 
i plain panel that 
falls over the top 
f the plaiting. 
Falling over the 
tops of the panels 
ire the basque 
fronts of the over- 
lress, which 
shape four deep, 
val tabs at their 
wer edges and 
' closely fitted 
to the figure by 
ible bust darts, 
e under-arm 
3 extend in 
ler panels to 
same depth on 
eskirt, and 
their front edges 
overlap the back 
edges of the skirt 
panels, thus forme 
ing handsome 
double panels on 
the sides. Ex- 
tending back- 
{Ward from the 


| front edges of these panels are short, pointed straps plumage and tied unde 


Figure No, 1.—LADIES 
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1.—Lapigs’ CosruME. 





Burrerick PUBLISHING Co, | Limited 


COSTUME 


of velvet ribbon, 
which are applied 
with a uniformity 
and neatness that 
heighten their} 
contrast with the 

fabric and the 


elegance of the 


costume, rhe |} 
back-dr ipery 18 || 
double, and is 
consequently 
very bouffant. The 
under drapery is 
provided by the 
center-bdacks, and || 
its 





at the center and 
the side edges 
Two deep, down- 
ward-turning | 
plaits in each side 
edge drape it|| 
handsomely. The || 
upper drapery 
falls in a bouffant 
point quite low 
upon the under 
drapery, and is 
arranged im but- | 
terfly fashion at | 
the top by plaits | 
caught up at the 
center and tacked 
over the center 
seam of the back 
Draping plaits, 
made in the lower 
part of the left 
side and tacked 
to the skirt near 
the top, together 
with carefully 
made tackings 
here and there, 
give a pretty 
pointed effect to 
the upper drap- 
ery, which con- 
trasts handsome- 
ly with the square 
effect of the under 
and deeper drap- 
ery. An officer's || 
collar imparts a || 
close finish to the || 
neck, and the]! 
close sleeves are || 
prettily trimmed. || 
The bonnet is | 
of fine straw, pret- | 
tily trimmed with 


r the chin with soft ribbbon, | 





Entered according to Act of Congress, In the sear 1884, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], in the Office of the Librarian 


of Congress, at Washington 
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9143 
Back View. 

DER-CAPE 


Front View, 
LADIES’ SHOUL- 















No. 9143.—This cape is illus- trated as made of blue cashmere, 
with lace and r n bows for trimming. It is in 10 sizes for la- 





















dies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
|| for a lady of medium size, will re- 
|| wide, or # yard 48 or 54 inches 


measure. To make the garment 
quire 1} yard of material 22 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10 cents 





./ 9160 


LADIES’ COAT. 

No. 9160.—This pattern 
is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure, To make the 
coat for a lady of medium 
size, will require 5 yards 
of material and 1} yard of 
contrasting goods 22 inch- 
es wide, or 2} yards of 
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the one and 4 yard of the 2 | N 
Other 48 inches wide. = | emp 
Price of pattern, 30 cents, N S | men 
N sizes 

-\ =~ age. 
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LADIES’ COLLAR. 

No. 9187.—Surah silk 
of a creamy shade was 
chosen for the present de- 
velopment of this becom- 
ing collar, and the decora- 
m tions unite hand-embroid- 
wee” §6eryandiace. The pattern 
is in one size, and, for a 
collar like it, will require 
4 yard of material eith- 
er 22 or 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 


LADIES’ COSTU ME. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 






No, 9169.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies from 
28 to46inches, bust measure. Fora lady of medium 
y size, it needs 68 yards of brocaded goods and 5} yards 


yards of the other 48 inches wide. Price, 35 cents. 





No. 9188.—This pattern is in 13 sizes for ladies i] 


from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. For a lady of | 
medium size, itneeds 10 yards of plain goodsand 1¢ | 
yard of brocaded 22 inches wide, or 5 yards of the one | 
and 14 yard of the other 48 inches wide. Price, 35 cts. 














of plain 22 inches wide, or 3} yards of the one and 3 
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Whippy 
Wy 
Wiley sayy, 


No. 9156.—This pattern is in 7 sizes for 

girls from 3 to 9 years of age. For a girl 

. of 8 years, it needs yards of mate- 

S rial 22 inches wide, or 2% yards 48 inches 
" wide, with # yard of « g goods 22 
| inches wide. Pri , 25 cents 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 

No. 9145.—Gray camel’s-hair was 
employed for the present develop- 
ment of this pattern, which is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of 


age. 


it needs for a miss of 13 years 


wide. 


inches 


48 
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Side- Front View. 





PUBLISHING CO. [Limited], LONDON AND NEW YORK. 


Without the kilted trimming, 


yards 22 inches wide, or 44 yards 
Price, 30 cents. 








Mio ili 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 






MISSES’ COSTUME, 
No. 9177.—Cashmere is used for | 
this costume. The pattern is in 8 | 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years | 
of age. Fora miss of 13 years, it 
needs 94 yards of material 22 inches | 
wide, or 4§ yards of goods 48 inches | 
Price of pattern, its. 


94 


wide. 30 cer 





LADIES’ BASQUE 

No. 9154.—This pattern is in 

3 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
inches, and 
here deve loped in brocaded 
goods. To make the basque for 
a lady of medium size, will re- 
quire 22 yards of material 22 
inches wide, or 1} yard 48 inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 25 ceuts. 


t measure, is 


bus 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 

No. 9155.—This pattern is in 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 
inches, waist measure. For a 
lady of medium size, it requires 
4§ yards of fancy material and 
54 yards of plain goods 22 in- 
ches wide, or 23 yards of the 
one and 3} yards of the other 
48 inches wide. Price, 30 cents. 
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eee CHILD'S 

DRESS. 
No. 9146.- 
Fine whit 
lawn is the ma- 
terial used for 
the construc- 
tion of this 4 
r 
dress, and em- ¢ 
broidery in two 
widths trims it 
The pattern is 
in 5 sizes for 
children from 
2 to 6 years of 


age, and ma 
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9146 
Front View. be chosen for Back View. | 
any variety of } 
washable goods. Fora child of 
of material 22 inches wide, or 
or 14 yard 48 inches wide. Price of pattern, 15 cents, 


ea . | 
6 years, it needs 3} yards! 
2 yards 36 inches wide, | 





Figure No. 2.—_CHILD’S DRESS, WITH GUIMPE. 

Figure No. 2.—This consists of Child’s dress No. 
9176, and guimpe No. 8377. The dress pattern is in 5 
sizes for children frum 2 to 6 years old, and costs 15 
cents. The guimpe pattern isin 9 sizes for children from 
2 to 10 years of age, and costs 10 cents. To make the 
costume for a child of 6 years, will require 44 yards of 
material 22 inches wide: the dress requiring 2§ yards; 
and the guimpe, 1% yard. If 36-inch-wide goods be 
selected, then 2% yards will be found sufficient. 


§ 
: 
N 
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CHILD’S COS- 
TUME. 
No. 9147.— 
Dark brown 
Suiting, decorat- 
ed with narrow 
soutache braid, 
is illustrated in 
this picturesque 
little costume. 
The pattern is 
in 5 sizes for 
children from 2 
to 6 years of “SSG 
9147 age. To make 9147 
S the garment for fi 
Front View. 4 child of 6 Back View. 





Figure No. 3.—CHILD’S BLOUSE COS- 
TUME. 

Freure No. 3.—This consists of Child’s cos- 
tume No. 9157. It is made of white lawn in 
this instance, with lace in two widths for trim- 
ming. The pattern is in 5 sizes for chiidren| 
from 2 to 6 years of age. For a child of 6 years, 
it requires 38 yards of material 22 inches wide, 
years, will require 4} yards of material 22 inches wide, or 24 yards 36 inches wide, or 14 yard 48 inches! 
or 2 yards 48 inches wide, each with } yard of Silesia 36 wide, with § yard of lining 36 inches wide 
inches wide for the waist. Price of pattern, 20 cents. for the waist. Price of pattern, 20 cents. || 


{ The Publishers of the HOME) MAGAZINE will supply| 























any of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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CIRCULATION 60,000,000 A YEAR. 







WEEKLY—@f a year 


-" i pages of the bes! 

matter of t daily issues 

Acr situral Depart 

with Sun ™ Ment of unequaled value, specta 
NDAYS—Eight pages. This edition furniahes | mar ket reports, and literary, ecient and domestic intelligence 
the world, special articles of exc negro wet est | make Tux Weekiy Sun the resi aper f the farmer's household, 


terary reviewsof new books of the highest merit To clubs of te n, with $ 0, an ext 


° w. E NGLAND, Publisher, TRE SUN, New York. # Bev. 
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Received the only Medal awarded at the recent International Exhibition at Amsterdam (Holland), 
“There are several brands of this fabric, the ‘NONPAREIL’ being the best knows It is evenly and thor 
oughly dyed, and, from a secret process in the dyeing, holds its color and tone ompletely worn out 
increasing, instead of losing, its lustre and ‘bloom’ with wear. Suits of these velveteens can be shown that 
were made up and placed on lay figures three years ago. These bave been exposed to constant heat, as 
well as strong light, continuously, and do not yet show signs of fading. So great is the improvement in the 
*NONPAREIL’ that even the most delicate hues are being used for evening sees. The ‘*NONP AREIL’ 


brand is warranted both by the importers as well as retailers, so that it is the safe st to buy for any purpose.” 


(uticura 
POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN & BLOOD 
DISEASE. 
yROM 
: PIMPLES to SCROFULA 
TCHING, Scaly, Pimply, Scrofulous, Inherited, 
Contag is and Copper Colored Diseases of the 
Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with loss of Hair, are pos 

itively cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES 





Ectrema 





CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities s 0 
and poisonous elements, and removes the cause THE BE T THING KN WN FOR 
CuTicurRA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays _ 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and WASHING«." BLEACHING 
Scalp, he Uleers and Sores, and restores the 


Hair IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier ; 4 
and Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 


indispensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Hu INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
mors, Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin No family, rich or poor should be without it 
an inf ‘ tbl > "Blood once necapere | fein he os Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
fers. “ well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; ONLY SAFE laborsaving compound, and 





always bears the above s) mbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by Pot 
TER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co,, Boston, Mass 
Ae Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


INDIAN RELICS, Pueblo Pottery, Foss: 
MINERALS, Mounted Heads, 
Deer and Polished Buffalo 
- Horns, &c. Send 5 one cent 
stamps for 28-page catalogue, 
Address H. H. TAMMEN & CO., DENVER, Coo 
AND NOT 
WEAR OUT 


— atchmakers, By mail2ic, Cireulars 
So a Db tree. J. 8. Biron & Co., 38 Dey St., N. ¥ 












Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST | ea ed Strength nn 
usands of gros 
sold. Winning f ervwhere 
Dealers Tre ble enles with them. 
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THE ONLY 


VELVETEEN 


that after a 


Year’s Wear 


Looks Fresh 
and Nice. 


We understand the nm anu fa 
ing to false statements about the quality of the 


obvious, we hardly need refer to the indorsements of the 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 ¢ Church St., N. Yo Wholesale Agents. 


Ina Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the follow- 
ing: “The French are proverbial for the elegance 
and w#tyle in which they dress their hair, and we 
have nothing in our country, with the single ex- 
ception of the THompson WAVE, that approaches 
theauiet elegance of the French fashions.”’— Bazar. 


FOR 


> ELEGANT 


~ DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 
The Press, Fore rondence of 


Peshion Journel« haw 

















gentot avyart 
’ parting o yout! ulay < 
Py) Send for Catalogue to Mrs. 7 4 THOMPSON, 


No, 82 East 14th Street, New York 


Fhe Pivot Carsef. 


THIS CORSET IS ELASTIC AND EASY IN ANY 
POSITION. - 
It expands and contracts with the breathing, and 
ields to every movement of the wearer, making an 
fasy and Elegant Fit. 
For Sale Everywhere. Price, $1.00, 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Ct. 
~ FREE Silks for Patchwork. 


dy sending tamps for three 
months’ rubsc rip n to the Home Guest, our popular ( 
Literary Magazine, we will presen at free | pac Kage beaut: j ful\* . 
assorted Silk B xe Sor patchy my ) Pocus Embrot- YA) 
dery Silk, arsorte lors, | vdkerchief, ~ 


: < and ak k Ha 
size 20 x Winches. R.I ‘SP ENCE R co., Hartford, Conn. 








VELVETEEN. 


turers of one of the other brands brought prominently before the public are resort 
‘ARCADIA VE ‘ 
The“ ARCADIA VELVETEENS” are warranted every yard, al 





MOST 


BEAUTIFUL 


SHADES OF 


SPRING 


COLORS. 





VETEENS 


nd as the motive of our competitors must be quite 


g fashion journals as to their surpassing merits 


ALA FINEST 
QERSEPHONE French Sewed 


CORSETS 


Perfect Fitting. 
Gracefully Shaped. 
Elegantly Made. 
positively the latest and 
Most improved styles. 
Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
notice that every pair 
is stamped 
IC a la Persephone, 


C 0 R S FT ¢ Wormser, Fellheimer & (Co, 
Sole Importers 
and Manufacturers for 


PAR the Trade only, 


Prarecy Rise 381 Broadway, N.Y, 





Warner Bros, Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe and 
America. 

The Flexible Hip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

Price, from $lup. For save py Leapine 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitetions, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


WARNER BROS.., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SAMPLES of Imitation Stained Glass, 10c. Easily 
applied to glass already in churches, 


homes, stores. Circulars free. 


AGENTS’ HERALD, Philadelphia, Pa 
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~ @QUPERIOR NUTRITION 
THE LIFE Me 


ee 


if Preeiovs Boon to 
* " @HRONIC DySPEPTICS. 


|: \ i SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE 
, a \J INGONTINUED Fevers. | 
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Oe 2 «5 
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ol 
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PUBLIC SQUARE AND MUNICIPAL PALACE, MERIDA. 


YUCATAN. 


: | UCATAN is that large peninsula lying south- 





east of Mexico and extending northward 
into the Gulf of Mexico. To particularize, 


it is bounded by the Channel of Yucatan on the | 


northeast, the Caribbean Sea on the east, and the 
Bay of Campeche on the west. This peninsula 
is said to be one of the only two great peninsulas 
in the world pointing north—the other being 
that of Jutland, in Denmark. 

In general, the country may be described as flat 
and sandy, with but little water. The soil is 
sterile, the only production of importance being 
henequen, a species of aloes, the fibres of which 
are used in the manufacture of ropes, bags, and 
the like. In some localities tropical plants flour- 


ish, but the flowers and fruits of the Torrid Zone, | 
so esteemed by reason of their beauty and deli- | 


ciousness, are here chiefly the result of cultivation. 
This henequen, however, has become a very im- 
portant article of commerce, materially adding to 
the wealth and population of the country, for- 


see its value. Large plantations for the cultiva- 
tion of henequen, covering many square miles, ex- 
| tend along the northern shores of the peninsula, 
and the village of Progreso, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
is rapidly taking rank as a thriving commercial 
city. 

From Progréso, a railroad extends to Merida, 
the capital, a few miles inland. This is a very 
beautiful city, one of the oldest on the Western 
Continent, having been founded by Francisco de 
Montejo, a companion of Cortez, in 1542. Mon- 
tejo’s house is still standing, almost intact. It is 
the oldest building in Merida, and was erected in 
1549. The front of this structure may be described 
as a specimen of the Renaissanee style, of Spanish 
composition. The door is flanked by columns, 
supporting life-size figures of Spanish soldiers; 
on each side of the window, above the door, is an 
armed warrior, trampling under foot two Indian 
heads, thus signifying the submission of the native 
races; the remainder of the ornamental facade is 
occupied by shields and carving. 
| Perhaps the most remarkable monument of an- 


eigners as well as natives having been quick to | tiquity in Merida is the grand Cathedral, founded 
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in 1598. Although this magnificent structure was 
erected at the close of the sixteenth century, when 
the resources of the Spanish colony were small 
and the inhabitants few, it cost nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, a fact which argues well for the re- 
_ligious zeal of the early colonists. The facade, 
nearly one hundred and sixty feet in length, is 
composed of a central pavilion, from which opens 
the principal door, ornamented by a Corinthian 
portico, above which, at a height of about thirty 
yards, a grand vaulted arch sustains an elegant 
gallery; this pavilion is flanked by two towers, 
whose gradually retreating stories, edged with 
balustrades, form an effective contrast to the se- 
verity of the front. The Cathedral is about two 
hundred and fifty feet in depth, making a vast 
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and, in general, solid blocks of buildings. The 
private residences are commodious and airy, with 
flat roofs, open galleries, and large windows, the 
houses often having well-cultivated gardens at- 
tached. 

The grand “Place,” or public park, occupies 
the centre of the city. A recent traveler describes 
it as “a modern square, having a fountain without 
water, parterres of flowers dying of thirst, and 
young plantations, which will give shade to the 
generations to come.” 

This seems severe, especially when one remem- 
bers the dry soil, hot climate, and other natural 
drawbacks to Merida’s perfections. But the same 
writer is forced to admit that Merida is a beautiful 
and flourishing city, despite its origin and loca- 
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BIRD'’S-EYE VIEW OF MERIDA. 


interior; this latter is composed of three grand 
nave3, with swelling vaults, sustained by twelve 
enormous columns in the middle and by twenty 
others, of the same dimensions, against the walla. 
Little chapels extend in every direction along the 
sides, all bearing the same aspect of solidity char- 
acterizing the early works of the conquerors. 

The Cathedral faces the public square, as does, 
also, the ancient residence of Montejo, described 
above ; and not many yards distant from either is 
the Municipal Palace, or City Hall, of Merida. 
This is a spacious edifice, with two galleries, of 
the style generally seen in all early Spanish cities. 
Merida may be described as well laid out, like a 
chess-board, with streets running at right angles, 


tion. It has a population of nearly thirty thou- 
sand, many of whom are wealthy, or, at least, in 
comfortable circumstances. The people seem well 
able to take care of themselves—there are no 
hotels nor restaurants, it is next to impossible to 
buy or rent a house, and prices are high for every- 
thing. 

Merida was founded upon the site of a still 
older city, Ti-hoo, or T-hoo, perhaps built by the 
Aztecs or a kindred race. The whole peninsula 
of Yucatan is dotted with pre-historic cities, or 
detached groups of ruins, some of which are of 
remarkable solidity and splendor. The aboriginal 
inhabitants of Mexico and Central America were 
skilled architects and masons, and it is believed 
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that the conquerors pressed the conquered into| a proud, warlike, independent race, who still pre- 
their service, so that not only the more ancient, but serve their nationality and individuality despite 
also the modern cities of this region were actually | war, time, and a changed civilization. This covers 
founded by the so-cailed Indian races. Merida all of the authentic history of Yucatan up to the 
was, without doubt, constructed from the materials | present day. 
of the demolished Ti-hoo, and by the hands of The people inhabiting Yucatan now are ef sey- 
“Tndians,” working as slaves under the Span- | eral types and races: First, the descendants of the 
iards, Aztecs, Toltecs, or the related superior family, of 
In regard to these old cities, the prevailing antiquity. Second, the various Indians, or types 
opinion is that they represent an infinitely remote corresponding nearly to the red men of the United 
civilization, and argue the existence of an Aztec States—it was the ancestors of these whom the 
nation before the dawn of light in Western Eu- | Spaniards enslaved. Third, half-breeds, or a mixed 
rope. This may be true. But M. Charnay, a 
recent French traveler in Yucatan, inclines toa | 
different belief. He thinks the monuments of 
Eastern Mexico erected only a few years prior 
to the date of the first Spanish conquest, and 
that they were not the work of the Aztecs, but of 
the Toltecs, the same race as the Mound-builders | 
of the United States, whom, contrary to what is 
generally accepted upon the subject, he believes 
to have been the superior people. Probably the 
exact truth can never be known. The early in- © 
habitants of the country had in their possession 
certain documents which might have given us the 
real history of their beautiful monuments of an- 
tiquity—manuscripts written upon skins and a jj 
sort of paper made from the leaves of the agave. 
But following the example of the Bishop Zumar- 
raga, of Mexico, who burned all the Aztec writ- | 
ings, Landa, Bishop of Merida, shortly after the 
foundation of the latter city, committed to the | 
flames all the writings he could collect throughout \ 
Yucatan. Both Bishops feared that these heathen 
manuscripts, forsooth! might contain something 
inspired by the Evil One! But Landa, in his 
ignorant bigotry, went one step further than Zu- 
marraga ; for, after he had destroyed all available 
data, he proceeded to write a history of Yucatan! 
But, in spite of Landa’s care, we only know the 
history of Yucatan from the time of the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico. It istrue that Columbus men- 
tions a country and a people supposed by some 
to be the peninsula in question, with its inhabit- 
ants, but later historians have concluded that the ~ 
great discoverer must have referred to one of the HOUSE OF MONTEJO. 
neighboring islands or to the more fertile main- 
land further south, with their respective natives. | race. Fourth, descendants of the early Spaniards. 
Several ingenious theories have been advanced to | Of course, to these may be added the ubiquitous 
account for the origin of the name Yucatan, but | Englishman and Yankee, or, to state the case more 
the most probable one is that it is a corruption of | clearly, wherever trade is good there will be found 
the primitive designation. But Yucatan differs|a large proportion of British and American resi- 
from other States of Mexico in these particulars: | dents. The people of Yucatan generally are 
First, it was never actually conquered by the | handsome, finely developed, intelligent, and well- 
Spaniards; when held by the government of | behaved—which cannot be said of all tropical or 
Mexico it was only nominally so, and the at- | other communities. 
tempted subjugation of this one small province| ll of these different types of humanity may be 
cost more time, money, trouble, and bloodshed | seen in Merida on a market day. Then, particu- 
than all the rest of Mexico and Central America | larly, are the principal streets filled with a won- 
together. Second, it has always been the home of! derful animation, quite unlike our preconceived 
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notions of a tropical city. The people are gay, 
yet dignified, and, strange to say, modest, though 
ft we, who do not inhabit a torrid climate, can 
scarcely reconcile the idea with the sight of half- 
draped men and women and quite naked children. 
But we recall the story of the Spanish soldier, who 
was kept in captivity by the natives of Yucatan 
eight years, and who never thereafter was able to 
support the weight of clothes—we remember and 
believe. But what strikes us more than anything 
else is the exceeding cleanliness of the majority. 
Near us is a group of fruit-sellers. They are 
women, old and young, probably of Indian origin; 
certainly, they are not educated nor even entirely 
civilized, but their white muslin turbans, veils, or 
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aprons are like driven snow. Even the little 
water-carrier, destitute of stockings and with per- 
haps but two garments besides his big straw hat, 
wears a cotton shirt which might have been 
bleached in a modern laundry. Men of the low- 
est classes, whose clothing is of the scantiest de- 














, scription, have that little clean. 
One of the most pleasing sights in or about 
Merida is a group of half-breed or, literally, 
“mixed” women. These generally hold them 
| selves apart from the throng, feeling that they are 


] of a lower caste than others, yet submitting cheer 
fully to the degradation. (See frontispiece.) But 
they are generally intelligent, well formed, and 
refined in habits and manners. Their dress is 
beautiful and unique, although usually regarded 
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as a badge of a lowly social condition. Young 
women and old alike wear garments of pure white 
muslin trimmed with heavy embroideries, white 
or colored, the work of their own fingers. The 
conventional costume would be incomplete with- 
out heavy gold ear-rings and neck-chain, with 
cross or locket. The half-breeds do not generally 
live in the city, but in small, picturesque cottages 
in the suburbs. 

Merida is the principal town, emphatically—so 
much so that the others scarce deserve mention, 
although, as implied above, Progreso, at no distant 
day, will be of great importance. Valladolid is, 
like Merida, an old Spanish settlement. Uxmal 
is of interest chiefly on account of its magnificent 
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ruins. Sisal was the seaport of Yucatan before 
the extension of the henequen plantations ren- 
dered a new commercial city necessary and trans- 
formed Progreso from a straggling village to a 
prospective centre of trade. The country resi- 
dences, especially those among the plantations, are 
light, airy structures of wood, generally embow- 
ered in palm groves and fenced in by hedges of 
aloes, or, as we more familiarly say, century 
plants. 

Such, in brief, is Yucatan, as known to modern 
travelers, So pleasing, so attractive is the study, 
that we are forced more and more to regret that 
we know so little of ancient Yucatan. Several 
recent investigators have declared themselves just 
on the point of giving us the information that we 
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seek—but until they do we must content ourselves | the same terms. It is a species of liana, a tropi- 
with scraps. Fér instance, the following. Some} cal climbing plant; the corolla is truly mon- 
of the carved figures on the walls of the ruined | strous, shaped somewhat like that of a trumpet 
palaces have long, narrow, unnatural-looking | flower; it is nearly forty-five inches long and 
heads ; especially is this the case if these figures | twenty-five in circumference; from the corolla 
represent superior beings, as divinities, kings, and | extends a pistil sixteen inches long, making the 
priests. Perhapg the key to this mystery may be | whole blossom more than sixty inches in length. 
found by referring to the still-existing practice of | On the outside the flower is whitish; on the inside 
deforming the head prevalent among the Flat} jt resembles an Indian fabric printed with purple 
Head Indians and other savage tribes. Landa yeinings upon a white ground. The centre of the 
says—and perhaps he knows—that the aborigines | calyx is like red velvet. But no one can pluck 
of Yucatan compressed the heads of certain of | this phenomenal flower; the odor is overpower- 
their infants into this long, unnatural shape as a | ing—so fetid that it is impossible to approach the 
opened bloom. The Spanish name for it is flor de 
Sipe 92% cera pato. Although the plant grows in Yucatan it is 
= rane believed to be not native to that country, but im- 
ported from the Greater Antilles or larger islands 
of the West Indies. H. 
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AKING a long journey lately, over a tedious 
railway route, the many little incidents of 
travel which occurred made an impression 
on my mind which I am fain to put into words. 
The first day’s ride promised, at the beginning, 
| to be rather tiresome, with a companion not very 
;| talkative, and the motion of the car rendering 
reading with any comfort impossible. But soon I 
| grew so interested in the fellow-travelers who 
|made the little world around us for the time 
| being, that there was no lack of entertainment 
when conversation flagged. All that I had read 
‘| of studying character under such auspices recurred 
| to my memory, as I noted the different faces and 
‘actions of those who, though perfect strangers, 
| made much of their natures known to me during 
these few hours. 
The person who first attracted my attention by 
| his manner was a pompous-looking man of middle 
age, who came on when we did, and sat facing us 
| a few seats distant. He entered with a good deal 
of bustle, took a whole seat for himself and another 
PRUIT-SELLERS. for his belongings, spent some time in arranging 
things for comfort, and then settled himself, with 
sign of superiority; so kings, priests, and the | a great coat behind him and his feet in the oppo- 
higher orders generally would necessarily be pic- site seat, and became buried in his newspapers, 
tured with elongated and narrowed heads. How/| never seeming to notice anything around him, 
strange that in all ages and countries, both barbar- | except to give a gruff “no” occasionally to the 
ous and civilized, men have thought it necessary | apple and orange vender or the boy with cigars 
to tamper with the “human form divine” for | and peanuts. 
fashion’s sake—which is only another and unex-| Near us sat two bright-faced girls and their 
pected illustration of the old preverb that-“ hu- father, whose merry talk, which came distinctly 
man nature is the same.” es | to my ears at times, was entertaining and amus- 
Before closing, it may be of interest to add that| ing. Directly opposite was a sweet-faced old 
Professor Agassiz and M. Charnay, while travel- | lady, with a lovely little golden-haired girl beside 
ing in Yucatan, saw what is believed to be the | her, who I found, very soon, was her grandchild. 
largest flower in the world. But few have de- | At first the wee woman played with her doll, but 
scribed it, and these few, in doing so, use nearly | soon grew tired of it and would occasionally ask, 
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“Grandma, aren’t we going toseemamma?” “ Yes, | 


darling.” “Then why don’t we get there ?” would 
follow in plaintive query. After awhile she sighed, 
“Tt’s such a longtime!” Seeing she was growing 
restless, I coaxed her over, after some persuasion, to 
sit with me awhile, telling her little stories and 


watching the sweet face brighten or grow serious | 


in response to the feelings they awakened, until 
at length her head slowly sunk back against my 
arm and she fell asleep. Then her grandmother, 
with a look of relief, came and claimed her, ex- 
pressing grateful thanks and adding that she had 
so little faculty for amusing or managing chil- 
dren, it had made her fear having a good deal of 
trouble with the tired little traveler. 

Across the car from the pompous-looking man 
sat another, about the same age, apparently, but 
the very opposite in nature, I should judge 
His face was not prepossessing at a first glance, 
but frank and good-humored. I noticed him 
soon after the train started talking to the passen- 
ger just in front of him, and before long with one 
just behind, both of whom I could see were stran- 
gers. On finishing his paper he offered it to one 
of them and turned his attention to watching the 


people in the car, as | was doing secretly, under | 


cover of my veil. At first I was inclined to think 
him rather officious and presuming, but found 
later it was genuine kind-heartedness and interest 
in the comfort of others that prompted the most 
of his actions. Seeing a child go to sleep with 
its head rocking about uncomfortably from the 
motion of the car, he went forward and put his 
own overcoat behind it, with a few pleasant, apolo- 
getic words to the mother. 

Directly behind me sat a plain, genteel-looking 
woman, with her husband and baby, and across 
the car their two daughters, girls of twelve and 
sixteen, probably. I turned around a time or two 
during the morning, attracted by the motions or 
laughter of the baby, and in the lines and expres- 
sion of the thin, quiet, but cheerful mother’s face, 
shaded by a neat sunbonnet, I read the patient 
bearing of care and of carrying more than her 
share of the daily burdens which I could judge 
was her lot from more than one little thing seen 
during the day. 

Her husband sat beside her, fat and good-natured, 
chatting pleasantly now and then, getting up and 
going to the door often when the train stopped, 
to look about and enjoy the fresh air, as a rest 
from the monotony of the long ride; but her tired 
arms held the baby all day long, except when he 
would stand at the window a little while. Sh¢ 
had no need of rest, and I do not suppose would 
have presumed to ask her helpmate to divide the 
task with her. Nor did either of the daughters 
so close by offer to amuse him for one half hour. | 
They were intent on enjoying what they could see | 


from the window and talking with a young fellow 
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in the next seat, who had picked up a traveling 
acquaintance with them. The little one did very 
| well all the morning—playing, looking out the 
window, and taking a long nap, but in the after- 
noon grew restlees and fretted a good deal by times. 
On one of those occasions, while the father was 
out, I turned around and handed him a little cake 
left from my lunch, making some comment to the 
mother about such journeys being tiresome to chil- 
dren, when she told me how she dreaded the long 
trip back to Tennessee, from whence they had 
come only the week before. 

Urged by letters from friends describing with 
glowing praise this country further southwest, 
whose rich soil produced so freely, they had come 
out to settle. 

But arriving in a low district just at the sickly 


season, and among careless, easy-going farmers, 
who had not provided themselves with good 
water, they found nearly every one ill, and be- 
coming disheartened and alarmed for themselves, 
turned right around to go back to the old home. 

I felt sorry enough for the poor woman who 
had all this weary travel to endure, the breaking 
up and loss thereby, and returning to begin over 
again and with less of comfort, perhaps, and re- 
doubled care. But such is the difference in our 
varied lots. 

I was going for rest and change, where all would 
be bright around me and all! care lifted from my 
mind for awhile. Those pretty girls over there 
with their father were going—I had gathered from 
their talk—to enjoy for the first time the delight of 
a winter in the great city, with opera and theatre 
to attend, shopping, visiting, and going to parties, 
and the anticipation of it all had nearly turned 
their heads. 

About two o’clock we reached a broad creek 
spanned by a large wooden bridg@, which was sup- 
ported by stone pillars built in the bed of the 
stream. Here the train stopped, and the news 
quickly flew around that one of the braces of the 
bridge had given away, from the effect of a heavy 
rainfall, which brought a sudden rise in the 
creek the night previous, and the officials had 
gone forward to see if it was eafe to cross. At 
this nearly every one took alarm, and, although a 
few advised remaining where we were until noti- 
fied whether there was danger or not, the majority 
were for getting out and walking, and, as the car 
was fast clearing, my companions and I were per- 
suaded to join the crowd. Here was another 
opportunity for noting character. A greater por- 
tion of the passengers were commercial travelers, 
without ladies under their care. These jumped 
out immediately, eager to see, glad of a walk, and 
thinking of no one else but themselves, I suppose. 
The selfish man near us, after trying without suc- 
cess to hire the train-boy to stay and watch his 
small baggage, took a valise in each hand and 
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sallied forth, grumbling. The youngest of the two | 
merry girls almost cried with fear when her father 
proposed waiting until the conductor returned, 
and begged him to go instantly, for fear the train 
might start on without notification, while her sis- 
ter, calm and collected, sat quietly by until it was 
decided that all should leave. The “ officious” 
man took up the little blue-eyed girl near me 
with one arm and offered the other to the old 
lady, to take them safely out. As we two girls 
were traveling under the conductor’s care, and he 
was busy elsewhere, we took care of ourselves, but 
when we reached the platform, there at the foot of 
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they were going on a trip back to their old home 
in Georgia, to see if that would not benefit her. 
She was so pleased with the idea of going—the 
man said—that he “ reckoned she would feel right 
peart by the time they got there. Travelin’ would 
likely help her up.” The two children were hav- 
ing some contention and fretting over a prize box 
of candy the father had bought from the train boy 
—the eldest claiming the larger share. Seeing 
this, the good-natured traveler went off into the 
forward car, coming back the next minute with 
another box which he gave the least boy—making 
him happy for the rest of the afternoon—then re- 








the steps stood our good-hearted traveler, having turned to his seat. I began to look upon this man 
transferred the child to some one else, and now | as a public benefactor, who ought to travel all the 


ready to help all the ladies down to a broken, | time for the good of those whom he was so ready 
sidling piece of ground, which made a dangerous to help on seeing any need. 
place to step upon without assistance. | Just as the sun went down we reached the place 
A briek walk of a few minutes took us across| where I was to stop for a day or two with friends 
the bridge, when we scattered around quite in pic- before continuing my journey. As I gathered up 
nic fashion, some sitting on huge rocks, while | lunch-basket and shawl to go the woman sitting 
others strolled along the bank of the stream, and | behind me, still holding her child, looked up and 
in ten minutes more all had the comfort of seeing | said, with an earnest tone of voice— Good-bye! 
the train move slowly and safely over. | I’m real glad you don’t have to ride all night like 
The conductor laughed at us for.our useless | we do, and I hope you’ll have a nice winter.” I 
pains, when we resumed our seats, for we had met | thanked her heartily, appreciating this kindly 
him coming to tell us there was no danger, just as | interest from a stranger as much as if it had been 
we were well started on our walk; but we could | expressed by an old friend, for it showed a warm, 
afford to be laughed at now, and join in it, as we | unselfish nature, ready to think of others. 
were on the safe side and had enjoyed the exercise| So I left the little group of people with whom I 
and fresh air. | had been journeying all day, and whom I will 
At the next little town through which we passed | probably never see again; yet my thoughts often 
a group came on board which might well have| go back to some among them in whom I became 
awakened pity and sympatliy in any heart. A | really interested, and I cannot help wondering if 
sick woman was half carried into the car by a| the tired, disappointed mother found comfort in 
pale, miserable-looking man, thin to emaciation, | her old home again, and whether the sick woman 
who could hardly keep his feet under such a bur- reached her journey’s end safely and regained her 
den. A big boy followed with a bundle of quilts | health; and if the dear little girl found “mamma” 
and a pillow. There were not many whole seats | that night. 
vacant by this time, and, as it was important to| And the kind, helpful traveler—has he a happy 
reach one as soon as possible, the man looked | home, with wife and children, to spend the love of 
anxiously around. Our selfish neighbor looked | that big, warm heart upon? I hope so. 
on with cool indifference, keeping his feet on the | I shall not tell of my further travels now; it 
seat opposite, when our “ officious” man jumped | might not be as interesting to the reader as to my- 
up from his, whispered to the man in front| self. I saw the same phases of human nature 
of him, who did the same, turned one over to/| repeated in many instances, through two or three 
make them face each other, and, motioning the | days—only that I found no real counterpart of my 
sick couple into the whole con{partment, went off | “officious man,” and learned some things which I 
to hunt other quarters for himself. The woman | hope will be of use and benefit to me ever in the 
was soon settled on a bed made of the quilts, and | future. EpnNa. 
then her husband sunk back into a corner of the | 
other seat, with a look of relief, while their two | 
little boys climbed up beside him and sat with | We must have a weak spot or two in a charac- 
wide-open eyes gazing in wonder at the scene| ter, says O. W. Holmes, before we can love it 
around them. : }much. People that do not laugh or cry, or take 
The first time the train stopped their kind-| more of anything than is good for them, or use 
hearted friend stepped over from his new place| anything but dictionary words, are admirable 
and drew from the new-comers that they had both | subjects for biographies. But we do not care most 
been ill a long time with chills and fevers, and it | for those flat-pattern flowers that press best in the 
seemed as if the wife never would get well; so| herbarium. 
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MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 33 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. | Handel, whom he compelled to give ear to his 
— |noisy effusions. Upon one occasion the long- 
T seems a strange fact that while so many | suffering master listened in silence to the Prince’s 
| writers are willing to instruct the young as to | most ambitious effort, performed upon the violin. 
a choice of authors in the literature of prose | At its conclusion George asked Handel the ques- 
and poetry, so few venture to teach them anything | tion, “ How did I play that?” “ Like yon prince,” 
concerning the literature of music. But he or she | was the great composer’s non-committal answer. 
who would become even an ordinary musician | But the Prince mistook it for a compliment, and 
should know at least something about the great | rashly added, “I am going to arrange it for the 
masters of this noblest of arts. All acknowledge | whole orchestra.” This was too much. Handel 
that to form a true taste for reading and painting | eprung to his feet, put his fingers in his ears, and 
we should study the best books and pictures at rushed from the room, exclaiming, “ Vorser and 
our command ; why, then, should not our growing | vorser, upon mine honor!” 
musicians early begin to appreciate the sublime| When Handel was about fifty years old he be- 
efforts of the princes of harmony? The names of | came blind. 
Handel and Beethoven ought te be household| One of the next great musicians in order of 
words as much as Shakespeare and Milton or | time was Haydn, who lived from 1732 to 1809, 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. | being born the same year as Washington. His 
Our young friends need not be frightened at | great works are grand symphonies and the ora- 
these imperishable names. A mountain may lift|torio of the Creation. Amateurs know him best 
its summit to the clouds; may be clothed in ever- | by Haydn’s Hymn and Haydn's Serenade. 
lasting forests; may display terrific cataracts dash- | Next comes Mozart (1756-1791), who, though 
ing down its side—but somewhere, within its al- | standing upon a high pinnacle of human great- 
most impenetrable fastnesses, will be found green | ness, was one of the saddest of mortals, being, 
dells dotted with tender wild-flowers. The real | it is said, continually sick and poor. The man 
sublimity of music and musical composers may be | who moved the heart of the world with his sub- 
far beyond you, but not their simple loveliness. | lime Twelfth Mass could scarce pay for the bread 
Every great musician has left something espe-| he ate. The beautiful little Ozen Waltz was writ- 
cially for you, no matter how immature may be | ten to pay a butcher’s bill. He died, in debt and 
your present musical knowledge. | prematurely old, when only thirty-five years of 
Among the earliest of the great German com-| age. Mozart’s principal works are The Marriage 
posers who are generally called classical were | of Figaro, The Magic Flute, Don Giovanni, and 
Bach and Handel. The former lived from 1685 | masses. You, my aspiring young friend, may 
to 1750, the latter from 1685 to 1759. They may|try Mozart's Hymn, the “Minuet” from Don 
almost be called the fathers of modern music. | Giovanni, and some extracts from the Twelfth 
Bach came of a family of musicians, some of | Mass. 
whom were nearly as celebrated as the great| Beethoven has been called the Shakespeare of 
Johann Sebastian himself. It was a peculiarity, | music, though some have ventured to accord to 
of Bach’s compositions that every part—treble | Mendelssohn equal honor. But comparison among 
alto, tenor, and base—in a harmonized piece | great musicians is difficult, not to say impossible. 
constituted a distinct air. This composer is best | Beethoven lived from 1770 to 1827, and was the 
known, perhaps, by his “ Passion Music.” Ama-| author of a countless number of symphonies and 
teurs may learn something of his style through | sonatas. He is not and never can be popular, for 
the beautiful Venetian Boatmen’s Evening Song. | comparatively few are able to appreciate his rich, 
Handel was a voluminous writer. His best-known | wonderful harmonies. Among his minor compo- 
works are the oratorios of Saul, Jerael in Egypt, | sitions are the Spirit and Landler Waltzes, The 
Messiah, and Judas Maccabeus. Many of our boys | Desire (Longing), and For Elise. These may give 
and girls could play the “Dead March” from | an inkling of Beethoven’s inimitable style. 
Saul or sing “He Shall Feed His Flock” from! Weber (1786-1826) and Meyerbeer (1794-1864) 
Messiah. I will add that the familiar hymn-tune, | are known as the authors of several exceedingly 
Christmas, is by Handel. | beautiful operas. The former composed Der Frei- 
Handel and another Bach, Johann Christian, | schutz and Oberon; the latter, The Huguenots. 
early in their career took up their residence in| From Der Freischutz we have the sweet “ Prayer,” 
England, and their influence developed a mufical | sometimes used as a hymn under the name Fad- 
taste in that country to a remarkable degree. ing Light, sung to the words, “Softly now the 
Handel especially became the fashion—so much light of day.” From Oberon comes the more fa- 
so that all the young Court gallants considered it! miliar Weber or Seymour, set to the hymn, 
quite “the thing” to play and compose, Prince “Depth of Mercy.” From The Huguenots I have 
George, afterward George III, believed himself a | seen a beautiful transcription called “The Vale of 
musical prodigy, and continually wearied poor ; Rest,” which has also been arranged as a chorus 
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under the title, “ Thy Flowery Banks, O Flowing 
River !” 

Mendelssohn (1809-1847) seems of all mortal 
men the one to be admired and envied. He was 
good, he was great, he was rich, he was happy. 
Other great composers have been poor, blind, dis- 
tressed, even morally frail—but Mendelssohn’s 
life was nothing but prosperity, and it did not 
spoil him, nothing seeming to mar his childlike 
simplicity and sweet Christian character. His was 
a rare, pure, unique soul, like Fra Angelico’s, 
whose highest and, indeed, whose only expression 
was art, combined with beauty, loveliness, holi- 
ness. Mendelssohn devoted himself from early 
childhood to music, though this did not prevent 
his obtaining a University education, so that he 
was well informed concerning the other arts and 
sciences of his day. The name of his composi- 
tions is legion, the most famous, perhaps, being 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Elijah, and Songs With- 
out Words. You will probably know him first 
by the Wedding March and Consolation. 

Mendelssohn came of a wonderfully gifted 
family, who have long excited public interest. 
All of his sisters were fine musicians, one of 
whom, Fanny, would probably have become quite 
as famous as her brother Felix but for the influ- 
ence of German custom, which forbade a woman 
to make her gifts public. His grandfather was 
Moses Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewish phil- 
osopher. The father of Felix used laughingly to 


say that he had missed his chances or that Fate | 


had forgotten him. When he was young people 
were accustomed to point to him with the remark, 
“There goes the son of the famous Mendelssohn ;” 
but now he was old, people would still point to 
him, but with the modified remark, “There goes 
the father of the famous Mendelesohn.”’ 

Upon what slight hinges does destiny turn! 
There is a pretty love story told concerning the 
composer’s grandfather. Moses Mendelssohn was 
a hunchback ; he courted a beautiful young lady, 
who, however, could not be prevailed upon to 
overlook his deformity. When she had finally (?) 
rejected him, and as he was leaving her door after 
bidding her a last farewell, she called after him, 
half coquettishly, “Why did you have such a 
hump?” 

“Ah!” he replied, turning back, “it was 
my own fault. When I was born my future 
wife was named, but it was decreed that she should 
haveahump. I prayed, ‘Dear Lord, the hump 
will make her unhappy; for a woman should be 
beautiful. Give her beauty, and let me have the 
hump.’ My prayer was granted; so now I have 
the deformity and my future wife is beautiful.” 

Touched with the tale, the lady threw her arms 
around his neck, and never regretted her choice. 
Had not some good spirit prompted the lover to 


pour forth such a melting story, the world would | from Bohemian Girl. 


| never have had the lovely life and grand work of 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

The foregoing composers were all German. Italy 
has produced a few great musicians, the chief of 
whom was Rossini, who lived from 1792 to 1868, 
He was a wonderful genius, and his works are 
very numerous. A young friend of mine used to 
say, “ Just as sure as you hear anything perfectly 
lovely, soaring clear up to heaven, just as sure 
as you particularly admire a piece, you’ll find it’s 
by Rossini.” And she wasn’t far wrong, especially 

‘about the “soaring clear up to heaven.” He 
wrote William Tell, the Stabat Mater, and Faith 
Hope, and Charity. From the first you may learn 
several entrancing airs, among them the beautiful 
“Echo Song.” In the second is the famous “ Cujus 
Animam,” often sung to the English words: 


“Through His bleeding si 
See the Holy Spirit fleeting 
the skies,” 


ie retreating, 


Winged for mercy, t 


The “three graces” are sometimes used as grand 
choruses, the last, perhaps, being the finest. 

Some critics have objected to Rossini’s style as 
being too flowery. But it is said that earlier in 
his career his work was much more simple. On 
one occasion he went privately to the opera house 
and sat quietly among the audience to hear one of 
his own pieces performed. The tenor sang a solo, 
but so embellished with trills and grace notes that 
the composer scarcely recognized it as his own. 
To his surprise, the audience loudly applauded. 
“Well,” he inwardly exclaimed, “ they shall not 
applaud the singer and not Rossini! I will put 
in the ornaments myself!’ And henceforth he did. 

What would some of our young people think if 
they knew that of all the gifted musicians men- 
tioned above not one had the advantage of owning, 
or even hearing, a piano, such as we have to-day? 
It issaid that Handel composed many pieces which 
he himself never heard, depending entirely upon 
his memory to aid him in determining their actual 
sound. We laugh at the queer old pianos of our 
grandmothers’ days, scarce bigger than their cedar 
chests, and not so loud as our middle-aged aunts’ 
rickety melodeons. But the greatest composers 
had nothing better. Rossini heard, for the first 
time, a modern American piano when he was past 
seventy. Amid his tears of surprise and delight, 
he exclaimed, “ It is like a nightingale singing in 
a thunder-storm !” 

Of some of the later composers, their fame chiefly 
rests upon one great work. Among these are Flo- 
tow, who wrote Martha ; Gounod, Faust, and Balfe, 
Bohemian Girl. The second of those was French ; 
the last, Irish. From all of these operas are pub- 
lished potpourris of familiar airs—as, “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” from Martha; the “ March,” 
from Faust, and “Then You'll Remember Me,” 
















































A BLOSSOM SONG. 


Two other great Italian composers are Bellini | 
The former lived early in the present | 
Bellini is | 


and Verdi. 
century, the latter, in our own day. 
chiefly known as the author of La Somnambula, 
I Puritani,and Norma. From the last is taken 
the famous “ Casta Diva,’ and the more popular 


“March,” which almost every musical beginner | 


learns, perhaps without a thought of its derivation. 
Verdi is the author of the immortal, inimitable 
ll Trovatore, from which we may select the re- 
nowned, spirited “ Anvil Chorus,” the sweet, pa- 
thetic “ Tempest of the Heart,” the tender, touch- 
ing, “Sleep, Gentle Mother,” and the wild, thrill- 
ing “ Miserere.”’ 

Of the living composers of to-day, it would be 
difficult, even with accurate knowledge, to speak 


their true place. Wagner, so recently deceased 
that we can scarcely realize his death, is probably 
the greatest composer of the age, although he has, 
like Wordsworth in his time, divided the critics. 


I do not pretend to be competent to judge his work | 


properly, but I know I can appreciate it far better 
than I could a year ago. And, as it grows upon 
individuals, so does it seem destined to grow upon 
the world. He is reported to have said, “I will 
not come down to the people—I will bring them 
up to me. 
Critics have said that his harmonies were “ over- 
loaded,” but this only proves the daring origin- 
ality of his genius. No musician before him ever 
so developed the resources of harmony—even the 


aged Verdi confessed himself willing to sit at his | 


feet and learn of him. Young players will under- 
stand this better by examining the introduction 
to the opera of Lohengrin, and noticing the almost 


bewildering abundance of rich, heavy chords. | 


lhe “Bridal Chorus,” from the same opera, is 
one of Wagner’s rarest gems. 


This composer's great works are Lohengrin, | 


Thanhauser, and Parsifal, the last of which he left 
unfinished at his death. Wagner's works are prin- 
cipally founded upon beautiful mediseval German 
legends, half Pagan, half Christian. It may be 
said of Wagner that, not only has he exalted music 
itself, but he has also excelled in introducing into 
it and combining with it a purely poetic element, 
beautiful for its own sake, and not merely by vir- 
tue of the added lustre derived from music. Other 
composers have often founded their grandest works 
upon the most commonplace stories or subjects. 

Wagner seems another approach to the universal 
genius, as exemplified in such rare cases as Micliael 
(ngelo or Leonardo da Vinci. He was not only 
imong the greatest of all great musicians, but he 
was also, though in a less degree, a writer, an artist, 
and a scientist. 

Now I have before me a series of names, which 
! confess myself unable to arrange in order, either 
of time or merit. 


My music is the music of the future.” | 


I only know them by one or 
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more beautiful pieces of music, so signed. Among 
them are Lange, Jungmann, Schumann, and Wely, 
who have given us respectively, Pure as Snow, 
Heimweh, Trawmerei, and Monastery Bells. I will 
add Gottschalk, Whe Last Hope; Brinkmann, Re- 
I might 
mention a few more modern compositions of un- 


member Me, and Suppe, Poet and Peasant, 


doubted merit; but the probability is that you 
already know them, perhaps better than I do. At 
any rate, I believe the new is too well known (ex- 
cept, of course, Wagner) in comparison with the 
old. 

I do not want you to accept my word as au- 


| thority—I do not profess to be more than a learner 


myself. But I sincerely believe that you cannot 


| become even tolerably familiar with the list of 
properly ; for history has not yet assigned to them | 


composers and compositions mentioned without 
having at least a slight idea of what music really 
is. And never thereafter will you be content to 
go back, as it were, and feed upon husks, having 
once caught a glimpse of the golden grain. 
MArGARET B, HARVEY. 


A BLOSSOM SONG. 


OSES, roses ;—who will buy 
R Pretty roses, fresh and sweet? 
Gathered while the daylight crept 
Up the sky with shining feet; 
Buy the pretty blossoms, dear, 
And I’1l tell you something true; 


Kise the blossoms for your love 
And your cheeks will steal their hue! 


Pansies, pansies ;—buy, oh! buy 
Velvet beauties, with a trace 
Of an elfin artist’s skill 
In each upturned, saucy face ! 
Buy my pretty pansies, sweet, 
And a charm |’1] whisper you, 
Lay the blossoms next your heart 
And its dreams will all come true! 


Lilies, lilies ;—buy, oh! buy 

Royal lilies, pure and cold 
As the drifted, winter snows 

Save their quivering hearts of gold ; 
Buy the stainless blossoms, dear, 

And I'll whisper something true; 
Heart of gold and spotless truth 

Some one waits to ask of you! 

Lucy M. Bury. 


I po not look 
Upon the present, nor in nature’s book, 
To read my fate ; 
But I do look 
For promised blessings in God’s Holy Book; 
And I can wait. 
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ARTHUR'S 
LIVING LIGHT. 


S the oars strike the water of the sea on some 
cloudless summer night, it breaks into a 
shimmer of indesoribable lustre. As they 
rise again, with rhythmic beat, they seem to drop 
not water, but drops of fire. Wherever a ‘little 
wave breaks, the bubbles are tiny, luminous 
worlds. The contour of the bay, otherwise im- 
perceptible amid the gloom, is marked, as in an 
illumination, in outlines of lambent fame, Then, 





AN ANIMAL LANTERN (Pyrosoma), 


when a breeze creeps landward and grows into an 
infant gale, the whole surface of the roughened 
tide brightens into an expanse of glory. 

Such scenes are witnessed even in our dull 
northern clime ; but in warmer regions, more pro- 
lific in startling miracles of nature, the splendor 
of the nightly seas almost exceeds belief, save on 
the evidence of sight. Rolling billows are kin- 
dled into masses of flame. The mystic radiance 
from below is suggestive of festal illumination in 
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marine palaces of nereids and mermaids, Lu- 
minous creatures flash across the field. Here 
comes a slow, sailing moon, as broad and bright 
as its prototype in the sky, but tinged with a tint 
of exquisite color that fascinates the gaze. There 
palpitates, with vibrations of flame, the opening 
and closing bell of a wonderful medusa, whil 
behind it, for forty or fifty feet, its tentacles are 
seen in lines of light. The secret of this radiance 
is even yet beyond the ken of science. But this 
at least we do know, that not only these gorgeous 
wonders of tropical seas, but even 
the faintest shimmer of our north- 
ern waters, is the radiance of living 
light. We used to speak, and may 
do so even yet in common conver- 
sation, of the “ phosphorescence’’ 
of the sea. But asa matter of fact, 
80 far as we know, phosphorus has 
nothing whatever to do with it. In 
every instance, it is now believed, 
the luminosity is caused by living 
creatures that have this strange gift 
of shining with a light of their own. 
True it is, that in a bucket of shin- 
ing water drawn from the sea a 
tolerably powerful microscope will 
sometimes fail to detect the pres 
ence of organicstructures. But this 
is only because in such a case they 
are so infinitely minute. These 
structures belong to the very lowest 
order of existence, being mere 
specks of protoplasm, without any 
organic arrangement that can be 
detected. Yet they have this power, 
which man can only imitate by his 
electric light, the product of elabo- 
rate machinery. 

Whether the living light can be 
called electric or not, we do not 
know. So far as we are aware, no 
reason has ever been discovered for 
considering it so. But the charm 
of the so-called phosphorescent 
light must yield to the wonder of 
the living creatures who swim 
about in the water like animated 
electric lamps. One of them, to 
which we have alluded above, is 
known to science as the Pyrosoma, which is 
Greek for “fire-body.” In the warm waters of 
the Gulf Stream, Humboldt saw the ocean illu- 
minated to a considerable cepth by these sea- 
moons. Their radiance spread so far around that 
he could watch the movements of other fish 
thereby. Other observers have noticed the light 
change from yellow to green or blue or red 
and have declared it to be so bright that they 
could read or write thereby. On the coast of 
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LIGHT. 137 


Florida one evening, a water party formed a pro-| whether marine or terrestrial; and from these 
cession of several boats, in which, by accident, a| spots the light shines out which illumines the 
young man was separated from the desire of his! whole body. If a pyrosoma be taken out of the 


eyes. She, leaning over the side, 
caught in her hand one of these lu- 
minous creatures floating by, and, 
standing erect, held it aloft above 
her head. So brightly did it shine 
that, at the distance of a hundred 
yards, her knight, sitting at his oar, 
could recognize every feature of the 
beloved face by this novel lamp. As 
already mentioned, some forms of 
medusa, or jelly-fish, have this strange 
gift, and their movements, as they 
gracefully open and close, with long 
streamers radiating far behind, make 
them one of the most beautiful sights 
of the ocean. Some kinds of eea ane- 
mones, also, are luminous, and make 
the rocks whereon they sit like a fire 
grotto. Other creatures, again, are 
like ocean feathers, wisps of unsub- 
stantial brightness, beautiful in their 
native element, but shriveling to 
nothing and perishing at the grasp 
of the hand. 

Although, as we have said, the 
means by which this living light is 
produced are, up to the present time, 
an unsolved mystery, yet some indi- 
cations are afforded of the direction 
in which the solution must be sought. 
Take, for instance, the pyrosoma. Its 
form is that of a cylinder open at one 
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end and closed at the other. Within the interior sea and left quietly at rest in a bucket of salt 
the water of the ocean is freely admitted. Theskin water, its luminosity becomes gradually fainter, 
of the creature is flecked with a large number of , without, however, altogether disappearing. If now 
spots such as are found in other luminous animals | the creature be touched, or the water be set in mo- 


SEA FEATHER AND ANEMONE. 


tion, it flames out again with as much brilliancy 
as ever. Another curious circumstance is that if 
a pyrosoma be placed in fresh water its luminosity 
continues undiminished as long as life endures, 
and perhaps afterward. Whether the water be 
quiescent or disturbed, in this case, seems to make 
no difference; the fresh water itself has all the 
effect that the disturbed sea water produces. 

From such facts we should gather the suggestion 
that the luminosity is in some way or other con- 
nected with nervous irritability. It is true that in 
animals of such low organization nerves as a dis- 
tinct system are not clearly discernible, and some- 
times wholly undiscoverable. Nevertheless, irri- 
tability is a characteristic of all living protoplasm ; 
and, as organization rises in the scale, this irrita- 
bility is increasingly developed in particular parts 
of the body where such a susceptibility is found 
specially useful. It may, therefore, be well be- 
lieved that these luminous spots, of which we have 
spoken, are the centres of special susceptibility to 
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irritation. It is true that, even if this be the case, 
we are as far off as ever from explaining how it 
is that nervous irritation should produce light. 
Still it cannot but be of interest to note facts that 
seem to group themselves around this suggestion. 
It is observable, for instance, that agitation of the 
sea is always favorable to luminosity. The water 
that previously appeared quite dark breaks into 


LUMINOUS SEA ANEMONES. 


lines of light as the wind raises it into ripples. 
Also, when the water is disturbed by oars the same 
thing takes place. 
as if the irritability of tissue present even in the 


minutest organisms were susceptible of mechani- | 


cal motion, and in this excitement flashes forth 
the light. 


HAPPINESS. 
ES, that is the word. I have been wondering | 
Af what I could call this little sketch. 

You would not think that happiness could | 
come with old age and poverty, would you? If we} 
were asked, “What would be the highest condi- | 
tion of happiness in this world?” the most natural | 
answer would be, “A plenty of this world’s goods | 
and youth to enjoy it.” Notwithstanding, riches | 
may leave us and youth cannot stay, both leaving | 
a blank that nothing of earth can fill. 

It would not do for the mind to dwell long on 


speculations of this kind, for it surely would go | 
insane if there were not something better—infin- | 
Our best and truest | 


itely better—provided for us. 
knowledge of God comes upon us all unawares, | 
and incidents of His power come to us when our 
religious feelings are at their lowest ebb, bearing | 
proof of His ever-watchful care of us. I had need | 
of this, and it came. 


The Sunday work I had engaged in, with so | 
had never even heard an expression of content 


much fervency at first, began to lag in interest. 
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There seemed to be no good results, there was s0 
much deception coming from those we were trying 
to benefit—so many “complaints” and much « 
“begging” and so much talking about their wants 
and personal discontent. It seemed almost hope- 
less trying to get an answer to a simple question 
about their religious feelings. They would never 
understand you or they would pretend not to, but 
were particularly anxious to lay claim to your 
charity in their own way. The first word from 
me would bring out: 
“T aint feelin’ very well to-day. 
all night walkin’ about the streets.” 
“Couldn’t you go to the station-house and 
stay ?” 
“ No, mum, I was too late ; besides, I don’t 
like them kind of places. Have you got a 
dress or a bit of overskirt or something that 
you could give me?” [with the never-failing 
inducement to give], “I could get work if I 
could only have a good dress.” Or, “I’m 
pretty well, I thank you. Have you gota 
pair of shoes or rubbers? See, my shoes are 
all off my feet. I could get work if I had a 
decent pair of shoes, but nobody ’ll take me 
in them !”” 
And so on for weeks I went the rounds me- 
chanically, hearing nothing but complaints 
and wants. Nota bright spot or anything to tell me 
| that the work was going on for good, and I began 
to mass the whole as a complaining set of beggars, 
for when I did help them materially, in most cases 
I never knew the result; for they would not come 
again. In one case, where I had an opportunity 
to follow it out, the giving of money proved a real 
| unkindness, for it was used to purchase the worst 
of all drugs—opium. All this was discourag- 
| ing. 
I went my rounds this Sunday with a sort of 
| stunted duty-feeling, asking questions about their 
| welfare and receiving the usual answers. At the 
(end of one of the rows of seats I came upon a 
| white-haired old lady—she was a lady. Nothing 
| strange in seeing gray heads and bowed forms 
‘here. But there was something different about 
| this one I rather felt than saw. As I came along 
she moved aside, as though to let me pass. I 
looked down into her face, and was struck by the 
| absorbed look. The face was old and wrinkled, 
| but the look had nothing to do with either of 
these. I put my hand on her shoulder and said : 
“ Mother, what is it ?” 
I surprised myself with the suddenness with 
| which I asked the question, and I verily think it 
asked itself, brought out by the ——— in- 
tense expression in her face. 
She looked up brightly—“ Oh! I am so happy.” 
Well, I was surprised indeed. The time and 
place kept the truth from entering my mind, for I 


I was out 
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here. While I was recovering I felt a growing| “We didn’t have much, because of late years he 
interest in her favor. I said: | had the rheumatiz’ and didn’t earn much; and 
“ Mother, won’t you tell me?” | when he got his last sickness, I had to sell off bit 
“Oh! yes,” she said, “I have found the blessed | by bit, whatever we had in the house, to get him 
Saviour,” and she whispered “ Saviour” with such | what he needed. But somehow I kept thinking 
a mysterious interest. | all the time he was going to get well.” And her 
It was ashort sentence. I had heard it often| poor face quivered at the remembrance. After a 
in my life, but I never knew its full meaning | moment’s struggle with herself she said : 
before. It fairly lifted me out of myself. I must} “It’s all for the best, and he was such a good 
know more. I led her to talk, and with her| man.” 
sweet old face growing more beautiful as she| That seemed to bring her comfort. I thought, 
went on. dear old wife, you are surely, then, on the right 
“Tt was here in the prayer-meeting, where the | road to him. A strange pain was tugging at my 
good men and women pray for us, that the dear | heart. I knew I was glad that she had such per- 
Saviour found my breaking heart and bound it | fect joy and faith in the Lord, and the pain came 
up, bidding me live for Him. And oh! I only | from my lack and loss; and what a loss, when the 
wish I had known Him sooner. It seems almost | love is so fully and freely offered! I could not 
wrong to offer him the remnant of my days; but | receive and be benefited by that great and beau- 
I do thank God for His mercy in calling me even | tiful love as she was, and all through the lack in 
now; for what should I do without it?” |myself. And to-night I have prayed as I never 
These prayer-meetings were held during the! prayed before. As I write, I seem to take in more 
week. I could not attend, but I knew about them. | perfectly the lesson taught me by the side of that 
This, then, was one of the good results attending | poor old woman, all so unconsciously on her part, 
the prayers of the Christians who are working so | when it would seem that I should have been the 
faithfully for the good of the needy. comforter and not she. 
She uttered no complaint nor expressed any | As I parted with her, I said, “ You will be sure 
want; the heartfelt, loving faith had supplied all. | and come next Sunday,” and she promised she 
I knew by her dress that she must be poor, and I | would, if she didn’t get a place to work. 
never had more willingness to offer help, but I| How eagerly I looked for the next Sabbath. 


felt a delicacy in speaking to her about such lowly | When I saw her I felt that my duties would be 
wants. I began my inquiries by asking her about | real pleasures with her kind old eyes watching 


her home; for I felt sure that so much real good-| me. She gave me much help and counsel—not 
ness must be the centre of a loving home, be it|in any way intending it, but her “ profession of 
ever so poor; for naturally she must be good— religion” bore the stamp of truth that could not 
everything about her gave signs of native good-|in any way be mistaken. And I was happy in 
ness, her tones, her soft, quiet ways, manner of | being under the solemn, joy-giving influence. 
expression, and last and loveliest, her heart was| Two Sundays more she came, and two more de- 
open to the better influences, showing she had | lightful talks. But the next Sunday she was not 
never been hardened, that poverty, and not crime, | in her place, and oh! how I missed her! I have 
had pushed her to this extreme. | not seen her since, but indirectly I heard she had 
No, she had “ no home,” and a slight flush crept | gotten work. I hope whoever she is with will 
over her poor old face, as she whispered, piteously, | appreciate her worth and make her a happy home 


“T’'m stopping at a station-house now,” and, as <j like the dear old lady in “Antique Furnish- 
that were something to be thankful for, she said, | ings.” Emirs EGAn. 
“The janitor is real good to me; he gives me 





scrubbing to do to pay for my lodgings.” med 


continued, “I get odd jobs to do outside.” 

She glanced up into my face with a look of re- 
lief that the burden of telling where she was 
staying was off her mind. When she saw the tears 


of sympathy in my eyes, she added, reassuringly, 
“Oh! I shall get a good place to work, by and | 
by, in some good family where they’ll be good to) 


me.” 


“God grant,” I mentally prayed. 


And oh! how I wished that I had it in my) 


power to give this motherless old mother a home! 


She had told me that she had had a family of chil- | 
dren, but they all died young, and her husband | 


died a few months ago. 


Home.—A single bitter word may disquiet an 
entire family for a whole day. One surly glance 
casts a gloom over the household, while a smile, 
like a gleam of sunshine, may light up the darkest 
and weariest hours. Like unexpected flowers 
which spring up along our path, full of freshness, 
fragrance, and beauty, so kind words and gentle 
| acts and sweet dispositions make glad the sacred 
|spot called home. No matter how humble the 
abode, if it be sweetened with kindness and smiles 
the heart will turn longingly toward it from all 
the tumults of the world, and home, if it be ever 
|80 homely, will be the dearest spot beneath the 

circuit of the sun. 


| 
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6 OOK, Georgine! behold that dress laid out 
L for at least the tenth time, and I am ex- 
pected to put it on and look as though it 

had never been worn before. I am growing to 
positively detest the thing, and yet, what can | 
do? If we goto Mrs. Madden’s—and I must say 
I do want to go there, for we always have a nice 
time—I shall have to endure it once again, and it 
makes me desperate to think of it.” 











SHE SEATED HERSELF, 


And the speaker, a dark-haired girl of eighteen, 
turned her blue eyes, with a look of ludicrous dis- 
tress, upon her companion, who, seated by the 
window, was busily engaged in mending a pair of 
long, light gloves. So alike were the two girls 


that the most intimate friends of Mrs. Marston 
fell into many funny mistakes respecting her twin 
daughters. 

“ Don’t speak of it, Lethia. The fact that things 
are as they are is enough to ruin one’s temper. 
These gloves, for instance—why, I would no more 
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WITH HER GOD-DAUGHTERS STANDING BEFORE 












dare tell how many times they have been cleaned 
than I would tell my age if I were fifty and un- 
married. Talk of your poor people! I don't 
believe that one-half the people who are classed 
as paupers suffer from the misery of poverty as we 
do. I’ve come to the conclusion that the hardest 
life to live is that of one born in the station of a 
lady and obliged to live on an income barely sufii- 
cient for the family of a well-to-do mechanic.” 
“Indeed, Georgine,” chimed in Lethia, “| 
think the mechanic’s daughter is a good deal bet- 






HER. 






ter off than we, for she can go to work and in 
many ways earn enough to support herself without 
losing caste, and it must be an immense satisfac- 
tion to feel that one is not altogether dependent 
upon one’s father. Poor, dear father, who tries so 
hard to do his very best, Georgine; it makes my 
heart ache to see him come home at night looking 
so worried, and his hair is as gray again as it was 
last year.” 

“T know it, Lethia; do you not think I’ve 
noticed it, and I fairly dread to ask mother for 
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anything. Of course, it is not because she does 
not want us to have what we ask, for I know it is 
quite the contrary, and when she speaks so quickly 
sometimes I know well enough, Lethia, it’s only 
because she is to death to know how 


she can give us that which is so difficult to pro- 


worried 


cure. Now, I’m really in distress about my boots; 
you’ve no idea how I dread a windy day, for | 
imagine all the time the patches on them stare 
every one in the face, and, even patches and all, 
they are not going to hold out much longer. Fate 
can only tell where the money to buy another pair 
is coming from.” 

And Georgine held out a pair of little, shabby 
feet, incased in shoes that looked indeed in the last 
stages of dilapidation. 

“ Well, Georgine, they do look wretched enough, 
but perhaps, dear, something temporary might be 
done in the way of blacking; just now they are 
about the color of Mrs. Mackintosh’s Scotch 
snuff.” 

And with a merry laugh Lethia seized her sis- 
ter, and whirled her around the room to the music 
in of Strauss’ beautiful 


of her own voice one 


waltzes. 

Two light-hearted girls they were, in spite of all 
vexations, and brave enough as well, but, after all, 
how were they fitted for the battle of life?—the 
children of parents who, in common with many 
others, belonged to families inheriting traditions 
and position, but having lost the means to sustain 


either. 

“T do not see how we can economize any fur- 
ther,” Mrs. Marston had said, in answer to a pro- 
test from her huaband ; “ we must keep up a certain 
appearance or step out of our own circle and into 
one in which neither you nor I would feel at home, 
and with which not bear to see our 
daughters associated.” 

“There’s more than one grain of truth in what 
you say, Amelia,” George Marston replied, “but 
it is a fact to be regretted, for how much happier 
would the majority of people be could they be 
made to understand the true dignity of labor. It 
s not the work that degrades the person, but the 
Honest work, per- 


we could 


spirit in which it is done. 
formed with the best of our powera, broadens and 
perfects a man or woman, and gives to him or her 
the truest dignity and respect for their fellow-men 
and themselves.” 

“That’s all very well, George,” replied his wife, 
‘but you cannot open society’s eyes to that fact. 
Of course, I realize that, after all, it’s very un- 
satisfactory.” . 

And poor Mrs. Marston resumed, with a sigh, 
her interrupted task of ripping up an old dress, 
destined to be made over and look, as her nimble- 
fingered dressmaker would say, “just like a new 


” 
one, 


It was a pretty home full of dainty belongings ; 
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skillful, feminine fingers had concealed beneath a 
covering of rich embroidery the worn and shabby 
places in chair and table; and more than one stain 
on the wall-paper was hidden behind a lovely en- 
graving. Many a pretty statuette and costly vase 
adorned the cabinet, but the majority of these 
graceful ornaments had been given Amelia Spen- 
ser when, in the flush of youth and beauty, she 
had bestowed her heart and hand upon George 
Marston, and the remainder had come afterward 
3ut the carpet 
showed many a worn spot, and Georgine, with 
a half-sorrowful laugh, declared it “ to be typical 
of their fortunes.” But pretty rugs were pur- 
chased, and, under their magical effect, the parlor 


as Christmas remembrances. 


resumed its dignity. 

Love, too, reigned in this pretty dwelling, and 
each individual would have sacrificed their dear- 
est interests for the rest, but yet one could not say 
it was a happy home, for care brooded over them 
with its overshadowing wings, darkening their 
whole existence. 

“George Marston’s twins,’ as the girls were 
called by their father’s old friends, had been given 
what is generally termed “a fine education,” and 
it had been paid for by many a sacrifice on the 
part of their parents. The English branches had 
received fair attention, they being good spellers 
and grammarians, and knowing enough of mathe 
matics to accomplish a sum without having re- 
course to their fingers, They spoke French nicely 
without remembering much of the rules that regu- 
lated the language, possessed a smattering of 
German, Latin, astronomy, botany, geometry, etc., 
composing an educational hash, on which too 
many of our girls are fed at the present day. 

Probably had they been sent to a public school 
they would have acquired a groundwork more 
substantial and of more value in cases of emer- 
gency; but Mrs. Marston, armed with her tradi- 
tions, regarded such an innovation with horror. 
Never should her daughters be subjected to such 
surroundings, for their associations must be formed, 
and who could tell what leveling influences might 
be brought to bear upon them under such condi- 
tions. So they had been sent to the same estab- 
lishment in which their mother had been educated 
when her father possessed a fortune, and their 
schooling had been completed with many a bitter 
struggle to their parents. Both girls knew some- 
thing of music, Georgine singing sweetly; and 
many a pretty tile and water-color that adorned 
their parlor was due to their deft fingers; but their 
pictures remained, even at the best, successful 
amateurish efforts, and would hardly have brought 
a price in a market already overstocked with the 
productions of artists who had given their whole 
time and attention to their occupation for years. 

For what, then, were these ‘ 
girls fitted, should any great emergency fall upon 
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them unawares, and even now it crowded closely 
upon them 
One day Mr. M 


at an unusua 


ton returned from his office 


utterly overcome and broken 


down by the tremendous strain on nerve and brain 
which he had istained for 80 long atime. It was 
f nervous exhaustion and de- 


a pronounced type 
pression, a disease, alas! far too common in these 


days; and th family doctor, without for an 


instant suspecting the state of his patient’s re- 
sources, gav s his fiat that absolute rest and 
change of scene for months was the only chance 


over his 


held out t whereby he might re 
mental and 


upon the family after the departure of the physi 





balance. Grief settled down 


cian, and the girls and their mother sat looking 
into each other’s eyes in blank despair. At lengt 
Lethia hur: 
her mother clung together in bitter tears. 


eft the room, and Georgine 


Lethia asce! her own peculiar sanctum 


the top ¢ f t se, and, locking herself in, sat 





down to « knotty problem. First 
dulged in a 
ing aside he rs, looked into the future wit 


nate fit of weeping ; then, das} 


steady eyes thing alone remained a fixed 


fact in her 
any cost; DUL I W 
Gordian knot that she knew not how to untie 


and thought, until her head ached 


ver father must be sent away at 


» accomplish that fact was the 


She thought 
At last a hap} 
green-house was full of beautiful orchids in full 


inspiration flashed to her—her 
bloom, and f her spare time was given to 
the pleasant 
the orchids 


of these gifts of friends. Yes! 
. but she would not sell all 
them—some few the rarest should go, for they 
would, she had been told, bring a high price. But 
dear Godmother Abbot was to give a ball next 
week, and she might as well hire her plants as to 
apply to a florist for them. She was kind and 
sensible, and could advise with her. 

With Lethia to conceive was to do, and, putting 
on her bonnet, the pretty, stylish girl tripped 
away, Without a word of explanation to any one 

“You are a brave girl,’ Mrs. Abbot had said, 
in reply to her story, “ and though from my heart 
I am sorry that you all are so unhappily situated, 
yet I think I thoroughly comprehend it, and you 
have done the right thing, dear Lethia. I will 
speak to a friend of mine, who is a great fancier 
of orchids and who will pay almost any price for 
rare plants, and if the sum realized in that way is 
not sufficient send away your father and my 
old friend I will loan you the remainder, to be 
repaid when and how you can.” 

“Thanks, dear godmother,” Lethia gratefully 


replied, a | fted from her heart, and fervently 
blessing true friend who had aided her so 
effectually without destroying her feeling of inde- 
pendence an 


Early in 


respect. 
} 
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next day Mrs. Abbot made her 
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appearance at the Marston mansion and, warmly 


welcomed on all sides, said, in her hearty way: 
Amelia, I have come to spend all day with 


and have a good talk with my god-daughters. 
But first, let me show you a letter that I received 
this morning from my friend, Mrs, L , and | 


would like you two girls to read it aloud to me, 


for my eyes are not 80 good a they once were, : 
And taking a letter and roll of tapestry from her 

satchel, she seated herself, w er god-daughters 

standing before her. The group made a pretty 


cture of two distinct typ feminine attrac- 


veness, in the sweel the elder lady 
ng girls. The 
Mrs. Abbot 


‘Will youd me a gre kindness, dear Ma- 


ind the charming grace I the yo 


wile of an oid friend had wr n 


ilde, and find for who will under 





ike to finish the elaborate piece of tapestry 
ilready commen by x ind which I am 
sure will never be finished by her fingers. As I 


pattern, I will 


pay well for its accomplishme: » do not limit 
t er Now 


sand I have done 


wis! very much for this 


yourself in regard t 
another tax upon your & 
| have an immense 
; . 


hopping to be 
ne for the coming s¢ I and cannot leave 


] 


Idlewild at present for any h purpose. Of 


course, | cannot ask my frier indertake such 


1 could recom 


an herculean task for me, but if y« 
mend any one of good taste and judgment, who 
would be willing to take ff my hands, and 
eceive a handsome commi n return, I shall 
De infinitely obliged t 


Now, girls,” said Mrs. Abbot, cheerily, “ will 


you undertake this? I would like to oblige Mrs 
L——, and I do not know where to find any one 


who has better taste than you have in such mat- 
ters, and as for judgment, I learn from your 
mother that you have attended to the greater part 
of the family shopping for the past year,” and 
Mrs. Abbot paused for a reply. 

The girls turned with a common impulse, almost 
overwhelming their god-mother with heartfelt 
thanks and loving caresses. 

“Run now, Lethia,” spoke Mrs. Abbot, with 
tears in her eyes and a smile on her lips, “dry 
your eyes and bathe your face; the friend of whom 


I spoke to you yesterday will be here in half an 


hour to look at your orchids and you must be in 
readiness,” 

Promptly at the hour mentioned, the visitor 
was ushered into Mrs. Marston’s parlor, and Mrs. 
Abbot, followed by Lethia, adyanced to meet the 





gentleman who entered 


Notwithstanding his tall and commanding pres- 
ence and elegance of manner, Lethia soon found 
herself talking easily and enthusiastically on the 
ground of a common taste; for Reginald Allston 


possessed the happy faculty of setting every one at 


ease with whom he was brought in contact. A 
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rue and courteous gentleman in hie instincts, he 
grasped the situation at a glance, and a thrill of 
pleasure was experienced by him, as he thought 
that he might be instrumental in helping to ward off 
some of the clouds whose shadows he did not like to 
issociate with the bright face and unselfish, tender 
eyea that glowed at him from among the fanciful, 
veautiful orchids. 

“Mrs. Abbot,” he said, with the easy grace of 
1 man of the world, “I cannot thank you eneugh 
or allowing me a sight of these beautiful plants, 
nor can I sufficiently praise the industry and judg 
ment of Miss Marston, who has brought them to 
Miss Marston,” he 
-% devoured 
with a terrible anxiety to possess those plants; 
break he 


laughed, “ but I have curious notions about inde 


such a state of perfection. 
ontinued, turning to Lethia, am 


you see how I the commandments,” 
pendence, and feel no satisfaction in regarding 
anything I have not bought; therefore, as a great 
favor, I will ask you to let me have those plants 
and allow me to pay for them as well.” 


Lethia flushed and her heart fluttered like a 


frightened bird, but her natural truth came to her 
aid and she spoke frankly and fearlessly, looking 


bravely, with her whole soul im her face, into his 


rown eyes, 
“Mr. Allston,” she said, 
if you will buy my flowers; my father is ill and 


“T shall be very glad 
we are so situated that you will confer a favor, 
instead of receiving one. I thank you very, very 
much.” 

“ Brave little girl,” was the man’s comment, as 
he looked into her eloquent, crimson face, “ you 
would lead a regiment into battle without flinch- 
ing, I do believe.” His only outward recognition, 
however, was a low bow, as before a queen, and 
the words, “Thanks, Miss Marston, and rest as- 
sured that I honor you with all my heart.” 

The removal of her most precious orchids caused 
many pangs to Lethia’s heart, but the pain was 
much mitigated by a check that the postman left, 
drawn to the order of Alethia Marston and signed 
with Reginald Allston’s name; and as she indorsed 
it with proud satisfaction, she felt amply repaid 
for her sacrifices. 

Two weeks of the really hard work of shopping 
brought not only another check of goodly amount, 
yut what was a still brighter earnest for the 
future, a letter of entire satisfaction and several 
yrders from different persons, to be attended to 
in the same way. 


Mr. Marston was put on board the steamer for | 


Florida one bright January day, with more than 
sufficient funds for his present needs and feeling 
that there was a prospect ahead that the daily 
needs of his family would be met. “Do not 
worry, dear father,” his daughters had said, as 
they sadly parted from him, “the best thing 


you can do toward getting we | is to keep your 
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We shall 


succeed, we are certain, and the only way in which 


mind free from anxiety and worriment. 
you can help us is to get better as fast as possible.” 

All that winter the girls were kept fully occu- 
pied. Orders for shopping came in constantly 
from ladies living away from the large cities, and 
many beautiful pieces of costly embroidery were 
l into 


nimble fingers 
checks for the invalid father or an added comfort 


transformed by Georgine’s 
for the delicate mother. 

Lethia’s plants were not only a constant source 

yf delight, but they brought in to her a small but 

} At 


steady ing Mrs. Abbot’s suggestion, 
had been expended in the purchase 


yme, 
moderate s im 
of choice plants, and her efforts never seemed to 
be so successful Her roses never bloomed so 
profusely and exquisitely, her beds of English 
violets and lilies-of-the-valley were overpowering 
+t 


ou 


in their sweetness, and the small conservatory 
the parlor blossomed into a veritable garden of 
ruling man wanting in 


a week passed that Mr. All- 


mld not be seen bending low 


paradise. Nor was the 
this Eden; for not 
ston’s tall form « 
over the plants, and engaged in apparently deep 
consultation with the slender figure of Lethia. 
Her fearless truth and self-sacrificing devotion 
had made a deep impression on the worldly man, 
and, 
habit 
to his more mature judgment. 
Privately Mra 


orders for flowers, and Lethia, with much amuse- 


insensibly on her part, Lethia fell into the 


f referring her little business perplexities 
Abbot procured for her many 


ment, frequently recognized in the hands of some 
society belle a bouquet of lovely blossoms that 
was due to her lavish care. 

One day in the early spring, Mr. Allston, now 
settled into an old friend and haditué of the house, 
said to Lethia: 

“Miss Marston, I have something to propose to 
you. I want you to sit down and plan out on 
paper an ideal garden. See,” he said, sketching 
rapidly, ‘“‘there stands the house, here slopes the 
ground down to the river, and here, and here,” 
with quick pencil dottings, “are to be had beau- 
tiful views.” 

Entering into the spirit of the joke, Lethia re- 
quested a day or two to fill out the plan, and be 
came much interested in her work. 

“ There,” sister, 
“that’s the way I shall lay out my garden, should 


she said to her mother and 


I ever be fortunate to possess one.” 

With a laughing remark she laid it before Mr. 
Allston, who, appearing to take a serious view of 
the matter, examined it critically and in silence, 
and finally, turning to her, said, clapping his hands: 

“ Bravo, Miss Marston! I knew you could do 
it! I have always wondered why women did not 
Do 


you know that this design would do justice to one 


turn their attention to landscape-gardening. 


who has made a business of the art—for art it is? 
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It is just what 1 have wanted for some time, but 


have found none who could furnish exactly the 


originality of design I wished. I am delighted 
to think that have accomplished what others 


have failed t 
you. I want y 
me in the furtherance of a plan that lies very 


to give me this design to assist 


near my heart.”’ 





Lethia’s face flushed with pleasure, and, placing 
the roll of paper in his hand, said, with sweet 
gratitude : 

“Mr. Allston, you make me very happy in giv 


ing me a chance to show how grateful I am for 

all your kind help.” 
Reginald A 

the time was not yet. 
The next week, Lethia was surprised by an order 


opened his lips to speak, but 


for another design from a comparative stranger to 
her, but, as she well knew, a friend of Mr. All- 
ston’s, and which, being satisfactorily accom- 
plished, added perceptibly to their slender income. 
More than one order did she thus fulfill during 
the spring, and the little jaunts into the country 
which this werk necessitated proving beneficial 
both to health and spirits. So the time passed, 
and Mr. Marston, 
once again to have the happiness of returning to 
his beloved family. 

A day or two before his arrival, Reginald All 
ston called at Mrs. Marston’s and said to Lethia 

“ Miss Lethia, will you drive with me this after 


fully restored to health, was 


noon a little distance out of town? I will return 
you in safety in time for your late dinner,” and 
quickly they were seated behind a pair of dancing 
bays and sk ing swiftly along, to the great en- 
joyment of both parties. 

They drew up at the lodge of a handsome place, 
and Mr. A wing the reins to the old 
man who opened the gate for them, held out his 
hands, saying 

“Come, Miss Lethia; jump down and let us 
walk throug! 
belongs to an absent friend of mine, but I have 


these pretty grounds. This place 





the right of entry at all times.” 

What ailed Lethia? She could not shake off a 
strange feeling of familiarity with the place and 
its surroundings, and as the feeling increased upon 
her it bewildered her into absolute silence. 

A sudden turn 
a magnificent view far up the valley, and Lethia, 
clasping her hands, stood transfixed to the spot 


’ 


in the path opened before them 





with delight 
“O Mr. Allst 
surprise | whoever planned this place knew what 


’ she exclaimed, “ what a lovely 

they were doing! 
He came ¢ 
“Lethia, my darling, 

dreamed that you were planning your own garden 


1p to her with quickening breath. 


” he said, “you little 


for me, did 
Lethia gazed at him in bewilderment. 
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weary with the excitement and the happiness, now 
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“ Lethia,” he answered her look, ‘I love you 
dearly and truly; will you be my wife? I will 
take such good care of you, my brave darling.” 
We shall not tell what she answered, but rest 
assured that Lethia’s garden ever after recognized 
in her its presiding genius and projector. 
H. 8. ATWATER 


OUT OF PITY. 

(\ HE was just seventeen—the very youngest lit- 

tle bride that any one remerbered ever com- 

h ing to reign at Arnwood Towers—the sweet 

est, daintiest little Lady Fielding that the county 
had ever welcomed, 

To herself it was all like a dream, it had come 
80 fast; it seemed as if all her life had lived itself 
in those six months; the leaving her English 
school and going out to her father’s plantation in 
Ceylon, so proud to be his housekeeper and com- 
panion; the strange brief life on the up-country 
coffee estate. Then the young English stranger 
who passed through Lindoola, in his rather vague 
wanderings for adventure’s sake, and who was re 
ceived and entertained at Holme Harcourt with 
the delightful, open-handed hospitality of the 
colonies. 

And then the awful night when the sudden ter 
rible stroke of cholera left her fatherless, and life 
seemed one great black void; and the chaplain’s 
wife had been good to her, and kept her from 
dying in despair; and Sir Harry Fielding had 
been still more good; and then—and then—she 
was resting her poor little orphaned head on a 
heart that was kind and true as her own father’s 
and a strong arm was close round her slender 
waist, and the voice she liked alone to hear of all 
the voices around her was telling her she should 
never know another sorrow he could guard her 
from. He seemed the only real thing in all that 
dream-time; the sad past, and the present that 
was so happy, but just as unlike reality. Was it 
really herself, simple little Nesta Harcourt, that 
people were fussing over and petting and welcom 
ing home as if she had been a royal princess ? 

Perhaps it was as weil she could not realize it, 
or her head might have been turned. Why, had 
not the whole week Harry and she were spending 
with his sister, Mra. Mostyn, to present Nesta t 





the country-side, been one round of festivities, of 


which she was the queen? This evening they had 
all driven to a grand concert in the county town, 
to hear a famous singer; and Nesta, in her won 
derful golden satin gown, rich with embroidery 
and lace, with her eyes outshining the diamonds 
on her white neck, and her cheek flushed with its 
pretty shy pink, had been an attraction only sec- 


ond to the queen of song herself. She felt a little 
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that they had reached home and were having sup- 
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Nesta sped past, but as she fled she saw Harry 


per in the great hall, for the concert had forced | bend his head to kiss the beautiful hand he was 
| holding, and she heard his low murmur— 


them to dine rather earlier than usual. 

The heuse was crowded with guests, and they 
were all vehemently declaring that the night was 
hardly begun yet, and tliey meant to finish it with 
afew games. The furniture in the blue drawing- 
room was being hastily moved, and Nesta’s heart 
sank at the thought of further exertion; her head 
ached and she was worn out. She would slip 
away quietly to bed, and leave Harry to make her 
excuses to Eleanor. Where was Harry, by the 
way? She had not seen him since they sat down 
to supper, and he and that beautiful Miss Trafford 
were talking in the door-way. A hasty search 
through the nearest rooms had no result, and 
Nesta stopped by an open door to glance in at the 
half-cleared drawing-room. 

Two portly dowagers were deep in conversation, 
their heads bent together behind their fans; but 
their voices rose above the music Eleanor was 
playing, and Nesta could not help hearing what 
they said. 

“Gladys Trafford ; yes, indeed !’’ cried the black 
velvet gown to the purple brocade. “ A very, very 
old love affair that, my dear. He and she were 
perfectly inseparable, and a most suitable match 
it would have been. The two oldest families in 
the county; his equal in position and fortune. 
Lord Stourbridge’s estates are next his, you know, 
and Gladys is heiress to a great part.” 

What made Nesta’s heart give such a leap, and 
her feet feel spell-bound to the spot where she 
stood? Arnwood Towers was the only place near 
the Traffords. It was as if her whole being were 
strained to hear the rest; she never thought of 
eaves-dropping, poor child ; it was life-and-death 
work to her. 

“And why didn’t it come about?” asked the 
purple brocade. 

“Heaven knows! 
some such rubbish. 
Lady Fielding has always been at the head of the 


A lovers’ tiff, I suppose, or 
It’s a thousand pities! a 


county society, and Gladys Trafford is just made 
for the position, with her beauty and cleverness and 
talents. She has always been immensely popular.” 

“And who is the girl he has married? She 
seems a nice little thing enough.” 

“Oh! a harmless sort of creature; pink-and- 
white prettiness, nothing more. She was a planter’s 
laughter in Ceylon or somewhere; and he was 
staying with them when the father died. She was 
left quite friendless and destitute, and he married 


her out of pity. He was always a quixotic goose, 
Harry Fielding.’ 
The spell was off now, and Nesta, white as death, 


was hurrying up the stairs to her room. There 
was a little sofa in a sheltering nook in the corri- 
dor, and there sat Harry—the missing Harry 


and the woman he should have married. 


“Tf I had only known, years ago, things might 
have been zo different!” 

On, on, till her own door closed behind her, and 
she gazed wildly round at the pretty ornaments 
that strewed her bower, as if she had never seen 
them before. She flung the diamonds from her 
throat and wrists as if they hurt her, and sank 
into a chair beside the quaint old ebony table, 
leaning her head, with its tangle of crisp brown 
hair, down on her folded arms. She did not shed 
a tear, but her brain seemed on fire. 

3eside her stood the tall vase of rushes that 
Harry and she had gathered from the lake only 
yesterday. Wasn’t it a hundred years ago? 

“Never another sorrow he could guard her 
from Well, it was true; he couldn’t help this; 
it wasn’t his fault; he had meant to do right, he 
“out of pity” when he loved 
another woman. It must be her own fault, not 
his; yes, because she was pink-and-white, and 


9” 


had married her 


nothing more; and she was not tall and stately 
and talented; and she ought to have known pity 
wasn’t love, only it had seemed so like it! 

“If he had known years ago, things might have 
been so different!” Might they not still? What 
if she were to go away that very night and never 
trouble him again? She had not a friend in the 
world except her eld Brighton schoolmistress ; 
she would go to her and beg her to take her in 
and let her teach the little children. And per 
haps she might die soon, and Harry could be 
happy with the woman he had always loved 
Nesta felt as if death wouldn’t be long in coming 
she felt so ill now 

She got up to fetch a time-table. Yes, the mail 
train through Middlehampton at one 
o’clock ; it was only twelve now, and though she 
couldn’t very well understand the puzzling figures, 
she thought it must stop at the little station just 
the other side of the park. 

She drew her blotting-book to her and began to 


passed 


A big tear or two splashed down on 
wiped them patiently away; it 


write fast. 


the paper, but she 
must be clear, that Harry might read it. 

“They say you only married me from pity,” she 
wrote; “I might have guessed it, my darling, but 
you were so good to me that I never, never did 
I can’t make you free again, but it is better for us 
never to see each other any more, and perhaps | 
may die and you can go back to the woman they 
say you have always loved. I saw you just now, 
when you kissed her hand and said things might 
been so different if you had only known 
Yes, they would have been different 
God 


have 


years ago. 
for il. bless vot my poor, good boy! 


us a 
you were not to Dlame 


She paused nd looke d up. 
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“What sha | sign it?” she said, ‘| am not 


his wife any more; for only love really makes a 


marriage 
Her eyes le on her little wedding-ring, its 
brightness scarcely tarnished yet. She stooped 


and pressed to it, gently, solemnly. 
“O Harry! my 
had only been love, 


She rose and slipped off the golden satin gown 


ner ip 
Harry !” she whisy ered, “if it 


? 


not pity! 
and put on a dark, warm dress instead. 

“T must even go away from him in the things 
she said, as she fastened her long 
“1 haven’t a 


he gave me 
fur cloak with its silver clasps. 
single gown that was mine before I knew him 


He has even dressed me out of charity. 


His pity 
has been more generous than other people’s love.” 
She ope ned tl 


room and stepped out on the balcony, whence a 


e French window in her dressing 


flight of steps led down to the terrace below. She 
glanced back at the pretty room, with its Japanese 
cabinets and b! 
table where the 
full upon it, so that he could not miss it. 


1e-and-white china and the ebony 

etter to Harry lay, with the light 
Then 
she shut the casement sharply behind her and 
resolutely turned away. 

The moon was bright with a fitful brightness 
now alm 
hurrying clou 
drew her cloak 
walk fast, bu 
only stumble along. 
little gate had never seemed so incomprehensibly 


st as light as day, now hidden behind 
Nesta 


tighter round her and tried t 


ls—and it was bitterly cold. 





she was desperately weary and could 
Somehow the way to the 


long. Surely she could not have missed her way ? 


The moon and the clouds were playing such pranks 
that one could not be sure, and her heart had been 
too full to notice all the turns. It was as black as 
Erebus now—a darkness that might be felt. Nesta 
took a few steps forward, then stopped short, by 
some mysterious instinct, just as the moon shone 
out clear and bright once more, its golden sparkle 
reflected as by a thousand broken mirrors in the 
waters of the lake which slumbered at her feet. 
A strange, sharp 
she saw the very rushes Harry and she had been 


pain shot through her heart, as 


gathering yesterday—yesterday, a thousand years 
ago; when she was happy. 

A wild thought flashed across her brain: she 
had wished to die. Would it not be 
Harry and herself, yes, and for that other 
woman, too, if she were lying under those cold 


better for 


9 


smiling waters in a dreamless sleep? It was only 


a moment, her soul was too white and too brave 
for more; she recoiled with a start of horror; 
but ah! the 

feet slipped « 
to stop herst 
her fingers 

pale, sweet face lay still among the rushes in the 


unk was worn and smooth; her little 
the edge; she threw out her hands 
f, but the frozen grass slid through 
there was one short, sharp cry, and a 


silent moonlight 
7 s . 





lt was dark and warm and deliciously restfu 
when she knew anything again. She heard Harry’s 
low voice before ever she opened her eyes, and felt 
hand-clasp, there 


his clasp of her hand—Harry 


was ne other like it anywhere—and thought it 
must be heaven, and was glad she had done witl 
earth, since this was so much better. And so she 
slept again. 

she knew that the 


clouds soft and bil- 


And when next she woke, 
clouds she seemed to lie on, 
lowy, were her own bed, nothing more ethereal ; 
and she was aware it must be earth still, but felt 
it did not matter, since it could be so like heaven 
for Harry’s voice and Harry’s hand were there 
atill, 

Sut the next time she woke the hand and voice 


And she slept again, smiling gently. 


were missing and only Harry’s back was visibl« 
in the room beyond, as she raised herself on her 
pillows. And as she rose, she caught sight of 
herself in the long Psyche glass opposite, and 
started at the reflection; for all her tangle of 
brown hair was cut short, and there was no pink- 
only great dark eyes 
and a small, white face. And as she fell back on 
her pillows, half from surprise and half from 


and-white prettiness now, 


weakness, for she was very feeble, the bells burst 
out clear and sweet and mystical, ina perfect carol 


if exultant joy. 
“Christmas bells! is it Christmas?” she said 
“Why, it was November when I died !” 
And as Harry turned and hurried to her side 
she smiled up at him and asked again 
“Christmas! is it really Christmas, Harry? 
but he only bent to catch her in his arms. 
She yielded to his kisses; then suddenly she 
tried to push him from her 
“Harry, you must not—you must not!” she 
said. 
He saw the troubled look in her eyes and knew 
that memory was coming back 
“Yes, I must,” he said, “ my little darling, my 
blessing, my life! The doctor says I may tell you 
all about it, for the worry will hurt you more than 
the talking; and oh! how I have waited for this 
moment tocome! It has been one long night- 
mare since the minute I heard you scream and 
ran up just in time to see you sink,” 
“Then it was you who found me? O Harry!” 
“Yes, you must hear it all. I came to your 
room five minutes after you must have left it, and 
there was the time-table open and your little note, 
1 bit of paper will 


bless it!” (that tear-spotted 
heart while he 


never leave Harry Il ielding’s 


lives), ‘and so I just set off for the station as 


hard as I could g I had almost reached the 
park gate when that cry came—off to the right 
and I turned just in time.” 

His voice broke and he bent his head down t 
hers. 


“ Nesta, it was all a lie—a vile, infamous lie 
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whoever told it. Gladys Trafford and I were 
always dear old boy-and-girl friends, nothing 
more. I knew my cousin Wilfred loved her, and 
I always thought she had something to do with 
his going to Australia, years ago. It was only 
that night she confessed to me that they had been 
engaged all these years and Wilfred was trying 
to make a fortune for hersake. I told her I would 
soon put all that right; and then I scolded her 
for never having told me before, when | could 
have saved them both all these weary years of 
yvaiting. Nesta!’—for her face was hidden and 
she was sobbing softly—“ you will not doubt me 
again ?” 

“ Never, never, never! not if you told me so 
vourself! But, Harry,” in a whisper which 
scarcely reached his ear, “did you really marry 
me out of pity ?” 

“Yes, my sweetheart; the very sincerest pity 
for myself!” 

And Nesta never asked any more questions. 


ONE WOMAN’S LIFETIME. 


By Isapore RoGeErs. 
CHAPTER I. 

§ there no power on earth or justice in Hea- 
ven that the lives of the innocent must be 
wrecked and ruined, blasted and blighted, 
to shield the guilty from the consequences of their 
own evil-doing? Is ita just and impartial Father, 
who permits one of His children to wrest all the 
oy and brightness from the life of another to add 
to his own, leaving only clouds and darkness in 
the sky from which he has snatched the sunshine ? 
It seems sometimes as if I would die under the 
accumulation of wrongs which I am powerless to 

resist and equally unable to bear!” 

The speaker, a fair and youthful woman, was 
pacing the room in a nervous and restless manner, 
her dark eyes flashing in angry resentment and 
every feature expressing the storm of passion that 
was raging within. 

She had not noticed the presence of a second 
person until an elderly woman rose uneasily from 
the corner in which she had been sitting, saying 

“ All wrongs will be righted in the great here- 
after, Clare.” 

“But who wants to wait?” returned the first 
speaker, petulantly. ‘“ What are our lives for if 
we are to be thwarted and disappointed always, 
our natures perverted and turned to evil, until 
what good there might have been is dwarfed or 
destroyed by the force of circumstances? I 
haven’t so much faith in that far distant and in- 
tangible hereafter when, in order to derive any 
benefit from it whatever, I must be a saint, when 
every circumstance and influence of my life tends 


to make me a sinner !” 
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“You always were impetuous and impatient, 
Clare, and I wonder that you do not become re- 
signed to the inevitable and acce pt your lot aa it 
is, without giving way to these burets of temper ; 
things are just as they are, and no amount of fret- 
ting and repining can make them otherwise,” said 
the elder woman, complainingly 

“| might accept life as it is if I had been born 
with a temperament as placid as a summer's 
dream and as devoid of energy and ambition as 
the useless songsters which pine in life-long pris- 
ons merely to add one little selfish pleasure more 
to those who have the whole world from which to 
glean; but, unfortunately, I am differently con- 
etituted. I don’t blame the faithful sen for com 
plaining that the prodigal was feasted and caressed, 
while no notice was taken of him who had passed 
his life in well-doing! The contrast between wy 
life as it is and as it might have been is enough to 
drive me mad!” 

“You always were hard and severe in your 
judgment of your brother, Clare. It does seem as 
if you, at least, might have had some sympathy 
with him when all the rest of the world looked 
coldly upon him. Where could he expect to find 
pity and consolation if not with the sister who 
had been reared by the same parents and shel 
tered by the same roof?” asked the mother, re- 
proachfully. 

“Ah, that is the way! 
life sacrifice from another he must come to the 


If a man requires a 


bosom of his own family and demand it from the 
sister whose happiness he ought to cherish and 
perpetuate instead of regarding it as his right, 
which she must relinquish peaceably at his de- 
mand or have it wrested from her by force! You 
talk of sympathy for him. What has he ever done 
to deserve it from me? From my earliest recol- 
lection the mere fact that he desired one of my 
cherished possessions insured their loss to me. 
His simple ‘J want this’ was sufficient to obtain 
any treasure of mine in spite of my tears and pro- 
testations. I used to think it was your partiality; 
afterward I wondered if boys were better than 
girls that they had a right to anything that they 
might happen to desire; but I understand it now 

his was the stronger will, and it was easier for you 
to disregard my rights than to maintain them in 
opposition to a spirit so much more determined 
than your own, and, with no power to enforce 
ybedience to parental law, he learned to tyrannize 


over the weak and to disregard the rights of oth- 


ers whenever they interfered with his desires or 





inclinations. Only in father’s presence had I any 
relief from his teazing, tantalizing, and annoying, 
for there he met with a will as unyielding as his 
own—with this ditierence, that father was as firm 
in maintaining justice as Harold was in following 
his own inclinations regardless of it. It was from 


him that I received the first impression that I had 
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rights which my brother was bound to respect. Be- 
ing my own father, and only Harold’s step-father, 
I think his conscientiousness made him pass over 
and leave many matters to you which would have 
been better discharged by his stronger will, and 
his time was so much occupied with business 
affairs that he left the training of the children to 
you as the lighter, if not less important labor; 
but you were not strong enough to contro! a nature 
like Harold’s, and while I constantly took lessons 
in submission, if not in resignation, the unlimited 
exercise of his naturally selfish propensities fos- 
tered their growth and caused them to flourish 
like noxious weeds in genial soil.” 

The mother eank back into her chair with a 
sigh, saying: 

“Ts it right in you, Clare, to reproach me with 
& failure which has brought my own gray hairs 
nearer to the grave? You are young and strong, 
able to bear the misfortunes of life, while I am 
weak and feeble, lacking the strength to endure 
what I would not have minded at yourage. I was 
not blind to Harold’s faults, but I trusted to the 
development of his mind and better judgment to 
correct them, and when I found it necessary t 
submit I did so without any useless resistance to 
that which I could not change, and at the present 
time your vindictive recriminations and unavail- 
ing repinings disturb and annoy me without bring- 


ing any relief to you.” 

With a gesture of impatience the girl left the 
room, saying : 

“ Yes, I know it is useless to discuss the matter 
now.” 


But bitter memories had stirred the torrent of 


her feelings too deeply to be calmed at bidding, 
and, seeking the privacy of her own room, she 
paced restlessly to and fro, as if driven to despe- 
ration by the thought of wrongs which could not 
be righted. 

“Yes,” she said, with a scornful gesture, ‘she 
g because she lacked energy and 
A sacrifice was 


submitted to wro 
strength of purpose to combat it. 
nothing so long as it merely involved my happi- 
ness. I never received anything but tyranny and 
injustice at my brother’s hands, and I am expected 
to return sympathy and self-sacrifice as if I were 
but yielding him his own! If father had lived it 
might have been different; but when I think of 
that night when | was so happy in the contempla- 
tion of my coming nuptials, before he came in, it 
almost drives me wild. 

“ When he entered the room, saying, ‘I want to 
speak to you, Clare,’ I felt just as I used to when 
he laid his hand upon my cherished toys and said, 
‘I want tl A sudden dread, an indefinable 
apprehension 
him, and, when he saw me tremble and grow 


seized upon me as | rose to follow 
k 


white, he said, angrily, ‘ You need not turn pale 


and act like an idiot; it is a very small favor that 
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I have to ask” And that ‘small favor’ was for 
the money with which I had intended to purchase 
my bridal outfit. I pleaded in vain; he explained 
that it was only as a loan which he would return 
in ten days at furthest, and that exposure to him 


self and disgrace to us both would be the result of 


my refusal, and hinted that Henry’s love might 
not stand the test of family disgrace, and pictured 
the humiliation which I should suffer before the 
proud and haughty sisters, which could be avoided 
only by the use of my money, which would be re 
turned before I should need it, and, at length 
yielding to his alternate threats and promises, | 
gave it to him. 

“And I had to postpone my wedding-day and 
invent excuses for delay, until, divining that I had 
a secret which I would not share with him, Henry 
came to doubt me, and, in a fit of anger at my in- 
explicable conduct, demanded an explanation or 
a release from his engagement. I could not ex- 
plain, and, half beside myself with grief and 
apprehension, I gave back the ring which I had 
worn so gladly. And I had not seen Harold since 
the day he took my money, and when he did 
come he was under arrest for forgery, and it took 
all our inheritance to evade the law and so per 
vert justice as to shield him from the punishment 
of his crime. 

“Tt was three years before I met Henry again 
and another woman bore his name, but he said, 
‘If you had only told me the truth, Clare, I would 
have stood by you though every other friend had 
cast you off” But the past was beyond recall, and 
with a broken heart I took my scanty means, 
scarcely enough to purchase this humble roof that 
shelters my mother’s head and mine, and fled from 
the scenes of so much care and suffering; and here 
I drudge from morn till night to earn my bread 
and hers, while he goes free, seeking his living by 
any means rather than by honest labor. 

“T try to forget, but memories of transient joys 
and cruel wrongs, which have shadowed the past 
and darkened the future, goad my spirit to mad- 
ness and desperation, until I sometimes feel as if 
I would sell my very soul to escape the poverty 
and misery that threaten my old age! 

“Harold has always promised that he would 
one day return to us with wealth with which to 
restore us to the sphere from which he has dragged 
us, but he will obtain it by no honest means, and 
my dreams would be haunted by visions of felons’ 
cells and prison bars. I have waited long and 
anxiously in the hope that fate still held some- 
thing in reserve for me, but I am convinced that 
my only chance lies in reaching out and grasping 
some favorable circumstance and turning it to my 
own account.” 

She sat down in a low easy-chair, and for some 
moments remained in deep thought. 

I see but one way,” she said at length, “and 
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that is by staking the life-long happiness of an | 
innocent girl against the doubtful hope of reform- | 
ing a heartless scoundrel! It seems wicked, but 
while I would fain be good and true and honor- | 
ible in every transaction of my life, fate snatches | 
away every lofty aspiration and forces the opposite | 
alternative upon me. And I may be harsh in 
my judgment of him—I hope I am, for it will | 
help to ease my conscience of the part which ne- | 
cessity compels me to take.” 

She arose, and, after a few restless movements 
about the room, sought the elder woman’s pres- 
ence. 

“Mother,” she said, hesitatingly, “if Harold 
were in full possession of everything to make life 
enjoyable—a lovely wife, with beauty, intelli 
gence, and amiability ; a devoted, self-sacrificing 
sreature, who brought him, in addition to all these 
charms, wealth with which to gratify every rea- 
sonable desire—do you think that he would try to 
live an honorable life and kindly treat the wife 
who brought him all these blessings?” 

“That question is like you, Clare! as if there 
could be a doubt of it!” exclaimed the mother, 
petulantly. “It is strange that none but myself 
could ever see the real goodness underlying the 
mere surface of that boy’s character. A better- 
hearted child never lived; why, I have known him 
to give away dozens of books and toys to those 
less fortunate than himself, and yet no one ever 
thought of giving him the least credit for any- 
hing!” 


“It was generally my toys that formed the| 
| have me with him, and I was so happy. 


source of his generosity,” replied Clare, testily. 
“There it is again,” retorted the mother, impa- 


tiently ; “you never could hear a word said in his | 
favor without making some disparaging remark.” | 
“Tt does seem as if he might at least keep within | 


bounds when all temptation to evil is removed,” 


said Clare, thoughtfully, without heeding her | 


mother’s last observation. 
“ Keep within bounds |” 
grily; “why, Clare, I tell you he would be a 
source of pride and honor to us, and if he only 
had the means his generosity would place us far 
beyond the reach of toil and poverty.” 
“He may possess more real merit chan I have 


replied the mother, an- 


given him credit for; perhaps I have never seen | 
| me is, by what means shall I attain this height? 


him under circumstances favorable for the mani 
festation of his better qualities,” answered the girl, 
-eflectively. 

“ Now you are right!” cried the mother, approv 
ogly ; “that is the most correct expression that 
you have ever made concerning him.” 


“T hope it is correct,” said the daughter, as she | 
| tivate your mind and natural intelligence, to make 


eft the room. 

Hastily preparing for a walk, she took up a roll 
of music and started down the street toward a 
beautiful suburban residence, nearly half a mile 


| which t« 
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and comfort and luxury seemed to nestle in every 
corner of the beautiful grounds, which lay flooded 
in the sunshine of a cloudless day. 

Seated by an open window, looking thoughtfully 
out upon the verdant landscape, a young girl 
awaited her coming. Scarcely sixteen summers 
had passed over the sunny head, but she was a 
diminutive little creature, with none of that awk- 
ward appearance frequently observed in growing 
girls, but every outline of form and feature seemed 
rounded and perfected by nature’s lavish hand. 
Deep, thoughtful blue eyes shone with the rare 
intelligence of the future woman; luxuriant brown 
hair rippled back from the blue veins of her fore- 
head, and the rounded cheeks were just tinted with 
the hue of health, heightening the beauty of the 
clear, transparent complexion and harmonizing 
with the rosebud color of the well-formed lips 
The face was refined and sensitive, expressing 
childlike purity and innocence, while every mo- 
tion was the embodiment of unconscious grace. 

“A penny for your thoughts, my pensive one,”’ 
said Clare, as she crossed the threshold. ‘“‘ Were 
you thinking of your prince and anticipating the 
time when he should come to claim your loyal 
little heart ?” 

“ No,” answered the girl, quickly, “ I was think- 
ing of papa and all he told me when I left my 
in Texas. Oh! we had such glorious 
! I used to mount my pony and ride away 


home 
times 
out upon the wide prairie with him, over grassy 


slopes and deep ravines, following the herds and 


He liked to 
I did 
not want to leave him, but he told me that my 
mother was a grand and beautiful lady and I 
could not be like her if I grew up like the wild- 
flowers upon the prairie, which fulfill their mis- 
sions when they have blossomed to please the eye 
for one brief season, and that his daughter must 
have all the advantages that schools and refined 
associations could give that she might become 
what he said was the highest type of excellence 
on earth—a true, refined, and cultured woman 

and that his highest hopes and ambitions would 
be fulfilled when I had attained his ideal of true 
I want to reach the goal to which 


helping to drive them into corral. 


womanhood, 
he points me, but the question which perplexes 


Perhaps you can throw some light upon the path 


} 


and make clearer the way which leads to its at 


tainment. Tell me, if you can, what he desires 
me to do.” 

“Tn the first place,” said the instructress, slowly, 
as if measuring her words, “he wishes you to cul- 


use of books, schools, and teachers as means by 
» expand your mind and strengthen your 


| intellect, that you may be able to grasp and solve 


from her own dwelling. It was the abode of wealth, 
| 


life’s problems ; and when you have fitted your- 
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self for the work of an ideal woman you will find 
it awaiting Now tell me what are your own 


ideas in regard to your future life; to what do you 


aspire ? 

“T can scarcely express it,” replied the girl, 
hesitatingly, “ but I want to attain all that exalts 
and ennobles womanhood—intelligence, character, 
worth, excel! 


shed, I want to devote my life to good 


ence in everything—and when that 
is accompli 
and noble purposes, to objects that shall be worthy 
of an exalted mind.” 

“Strange girl!” said the teacher, admiringly 
“from whence did you imbibe all these ideas, so 
unusual for one of your age?” 

“Tt is papa’s teaching,” she said, simply, “and 
when he talks to me I| feel strong in purpose, in- 
spired by lofty aspirations, and a desire to live to 
become worthy of my kind and noble father.” 

“And what would you call devoting your life 
to good and noble purposes?” asked the instruc- 
tress. 

“T want to 


whence | can reach out to lighten the cares of the 


stand upon a moral height from 
poor, comfort the hearts of the sorrowing, and 
help to reform the erring,” replied the girl, ear- 
nestly 

“Ts there anything else ?” asked the teacher, as 
if to lead her on to further expression 

“ Yes ” 
clear blue eyes 
joy of home, a blessing in the household ; for when 


she answered, with a tender light in the 
“T want to be the very light and 


mamma went to spirit land—” 

“She left an angel in her stead !’’ exclaimed the 
teacher, with moistening eyes. “Selfish indeed 
would be the nature that you could not lead to 
higher life, if brought within the power of your 
influence ; let us continue the work which 
will bear 
devoting the present time to the study of your 


part in fitting you for future life, by 


leason ;” and the obedient girl took her place at 


the piano whil 
of her owr 
bird-like voice 


soul in song 


e Clare taught her in the mysteries 
accomplishment, and the trilling, 

breathing forth the melody of her 
seemed too full of innocence and 
be saddened by the bitter lessons of 


which refine or degrade, according 


purity ever t 
life’s disciplin 
to the disposition to garner good or evil from sur- 
rounding « imestances, 
The less 


home. Long 


was finished at length and Clare went 
she paced her room in the solitude 
of night’ irs, while the better nature, so nearly 


dwarfed and perverted by injustice and needless 


sacrifice, struggled against the selfish object which 
she had ntemplation. 

“Tt seems so much like giving the dove to the 
vulture that I cannot bear to do it,’ she said, 
“and ere may be latent good in Harold 
mother sure of it, and I have even caught 
glimpses of it myself. Charity begins at home 
and | may be ng wrong if I lose an opportunity 
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of surrounding my brother by influences calcu 


lated to reform and refine merely through fear of 


marring the happiness of one who has no clain 


upon me. Surely, evil could not flourish in the 
' 


presence of so much innocence and purity! and i 


will be giving her an opportunity of performing 


that noble work of leading another to a higher 
and better life which she has marked out for 


herself. 
“ My life is blighted, the freshness of youth al 
ready declining, and in no other way can | escap« 


the helplessness of the years that stretch on anc 


on before me until they end in the atill greater 


darkness of the grave. He cannot help but love 
her, and it must be! 

She drew forth her writing materials, and, seat 
ing herself beside a small desk, she wrote: 

“My Brotner:—lIf all temptations to evi 
were removed from your path could you not lead 
a good and upright life? 1f money were supplied 
with which to gratify every reasonable desire you 
certainly would have no cause to seek it through 
unlawful channels; and if wedded to the fairest 
and loveliest of wives, you surely would not ne 
glect or wound her faithful heart to wander ir 
forbidden paths of sin 

““T feel as if I were reaching down, down, int 
some dark, unknown abyas, taking a fearful risk 
in the doubtful hope of rescuing some grain of 
good that might be floating there, but still I ven- 


ture. 

“ You have always promised me a return for 
what I sacrificed for you, and now I can place 
within your grasp to redeem the past, as far as 
may be. 

“ Among my pupils here is the daughter of : 
wealthy cattle owner of Texas, a sweet and win 
some girl, who will make a woman fit to grace a 
throne when all the possibilities of her being are 
matured and perfected. She is scarcely more than 
a child as yet, knows nothing of the society of your 
sex, and does not dream that there is sin, vice, anc 
wickedness in the world, and thinks of treachery 
and deceit only as things afar off, with which she 
never expects to come in contact, or at least, only as 
something to be reformed and righted by charit 
and kindness. (Take yourself, forexample.) Her 
wedding portion cannot be less than one hundred 
thousand, and you are handsome and fascinating 
Come and win this rare gem of budding woman 
hood and henceforth be worthy to wear it. 

“ Mother’s health is failing. My utmost efforte 
are barely sufficient t s with the neces- 
sities of life, and the temptation to profit by this 


supply 


favorable circumstance is too strong to be resisted 

“ The girl is motherless, and has been sent here 
to reside with a widowed aunt while she is being 
educated and fitted for a noble and useful life. 
The aunt is a strict disciplinarian, and the niece 
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has not been in the least spoiled by indulgence, 
but is at all times gentle, dutiful, and respectful. 
The aunt is watchful and argus-eyed, so thatif you 
undertake the task it will require the utmost cau- 
tion and secrecy. Write at once and let me know 
what you think of the plan 

“* As ever, your sister, 

“CLARE HOLISTER.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


MRS. BARKER’S WOOD. 
O wood !” 

Mrs. John Barker’s eyes wandered in 
dismay around the unpromising-looking 
woodyard. Two or three green logs lay there, 
against one of which an ax leaned in a cleft 
formed by a stove length being half chopped off. 
Her husband and his hired help, consisting of a 
man and a boy, had just gone to their work on a 
distant part of the farm, and she knew she should 

see neither of them before dark. 

What should she do? Half impatiently she 
turned toward the house, and then, with a thought 
of the pan of light dough waiting inside, she be 
gan to gather some of the chips which lay around, 
only to fling them down again 

“Tt’s no use. I can’t bake bread with these. I 
know what I’ll do.” 

She quickly washed the dinner dishes with the 
already cooling water, and then went to the stable, 
in which, with hands dextrous by practice in such 
work, she had soon harnessed a horse to a light 
buggy. 

“Mother and the girls will think I’m crazy,” 
she said to herself, “but I can’t help that. I 
swung that ax once and ached for a month to pay 
for it, so I’m not going to do it again.” 

She brought out her pan of bread wrapped in a 
large cloth, and, setting it in the bottom of the 
buggy, sprung in herself, and had soon driven the 
two miles which lay between her own house and 
her mother’s. Arriving there, she carried in her 
pan, and set it down with a laugh. 

“There, mother. I’ve come to bake my bread. 
John and the others went off without leaving m¢ 
any wood, and I had to do it or let it spoil. Men 
will forget, you know.” 

She was not going to blame him to others, nor 
let them imagine how often, since she had gone as 
a bride to John Barker’s new house only last 
spring, she had had this same trouble about wood. 

“That's right. Set it right down here by the 
fire, Susan, so ’t’ll get het up before you khead it 
into loaves. Yes, they will; and if any man’s to 
be excused for not keepin’ wood on his mind it’s 
John Barker, if there’s anything in blood, and I 
say there is. His father was just so—a real fore- 
handed man, good provider, and took a proper 
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pride in havin’ things spick and span about him, 
| but never seemin’ to think what a bother it was to 
the women folks not to have their wood handy 
Many and many’s the time I’ve dropped into tea 
with John’s mother and see her have the greatest 
time a scrapin’ up a few chips or a shakin’ the 
snow off sticks of miserable green wood.” 

John’s wife turned away her face as she took off 
her things, for fear her friends would see in her 
face how nearly her own experience was already 
becoming like to that of John’s mother. 

“T used to tell her,” 
she’d ought to trained him better when he was 


went on her mother, “that 


young. Men do need trainin’, you know! Now 
like as not, John takes a little after his father— 
nobody could wonder at it—and I wish father 
could haul you over a lead or two of his good, 
seasoned wood, but I s’pose ’twouldn’t do—eh, 
Susan ?” 

‘No, ’twouldn’t do, mother, thank you all the 
same.” 

Twilight of the November day was shutting in 
when John Barker, returning to his house, missed 
the accustomed fire glow in the windows. 

“What's up? No fire! no wife! No wonder!” 
he ejaculated again, as he went out and took a 
view of the woodyard. 

After fifteen minutes’ work with his ax he car- 
ried in an armful of wood and kindling, and had 
a bright fire crackling and snapping in the stove 
by the time his wife’s cheery voice was heard. 

“T’ve had a real frolic, John,” she said, tugging 
in a basket, from which she laid out several loaves 
of bread and a number of light, puffy biscuits. 
“T couldn’t find any wood, so I just hitched up old 
Bill and drove over to mother’s te bake my 
bread.” 

There was not the slightest shade of reproach 
in her tones, but John felt a tingle of mortifica- 
tion at what had occurred and resolved it should 
not happen again, and so he assured Susan wit 
great fervor. 

And the next day he went vigorously to work 
to keep his word. Logs, some freshly felled, oth- 
ers which had fallen through decay, were hauled 
from the piece of timberland belonging to the 
farm, and for a week all hands chopped and sawed 
with a will. Then the results were flung pell-mell 
into the wood-shed, and John, who had never 
learned at home to look far enough ahead to think 
of providing seasoned wood from year to year, 
felt proud at having done his duty like a man. 

And Susan, as she worried through that winter 
with wood green or decayed, too short or too long 
for the stove, made up her mind (and she had 
quite a good deal of mind of her own to make up 
that she would never worry through such another 
remembering some sensible advice her sensible, 
energetic mother had given her when she left 


home 
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“Bear things, Susan. There’s lots of things 
has to be borne in this world, and them that learns 
to bear ’em best’s the best off. Men will be trying, 
and if women can’t be patient it’s apt to make 
trouble. But mind—when I say bear I mean 
there’s reason in all things, and I don’t mean you 
should bear things that’s out of all reason. If a 
woman ’]] let herself be trod on she’s sure to be 
trod on, and them that does it ’1] never thank her 
for it or look up to her for it. Bear what’s reason- 
able, Susan, but if things goes beyond reason, why 
then look out for yourself.” 

It came about that when the next October term 
of the Circuit Court was in session John was 
drawn on the jury, and had to be away for two 
weeks. 

“Why, what in the world’s this, Susan?’ he 
said, staring into the wood-shed when he got home 
the second Saturday. 

“That’s my winter’s supply of wood,” said 
Susan. 

“ And how in thunder did it get there—and in 
such good shape, too!” He gazed at it in astonish- 
ment. 

It was in good shape. 
seasoned, neatly sawed and split wood piled to the 
rafters, with a heap of pine and hemlock in kind- 
ling lengths in one corner. 

“T had it put there,” said Susan, quietly. 

Some more questions he asked, but, with a little 
way she sometimes had of asserting herself, she 
gave him to understand she had nothing more to 
tell, and he was ashamed to ask any one else. 

The winter brought its usual round of simple 
gayeties in the country neighborhood, in which 
John and his wife took their full share. 

“Tt seems to me, Susan,” he said one even- 
ing on their return from a church sociable, 
“you don’t fix up quite enough when you go 


Row after row of well- 


” 


out. 

* Don’t I look nice ?” 

“Yes, of co 
had when we were married, and that’s nigh on two 
years ago. I haven’t seen anything of that silk 
I gave you last fall.” 

“ Are you sure ?” she said, with a smile which he 
could not understand. 

“Yes, lam. ’Taint even made up yet, is it?” 

“ Yes, itis. And you’ve seen it worn.” 

John was puzzled and felt sure he had not, but 
Susan would give him no further satisfaction on 
the subject of the silk dress. 

As spring approached, she made a few sugges- 


irse you do, but that’s a dress you 


tions as to the advisability of firewood being set 
to season in due time. But John, prompt and 
diligent i 
full of the best 
comfort, still thought the wood was one of the 
things which could be looked to any time, and 


preparation for seed time and harvest, 
intentions regarding his wife’s 


Susan soon gave over reminding him of it. 
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One day in September he came home to dinner 
and found a cold lunch waiting him. The house 
was clean and quiet and cheerless; no wife there 
but a written line which ran: 


“DEAR JOHN:—I am going to spend the day 
over at Mrs. Carter’s. Will be home in time to 


give you a late supper.” 


He was glad to have her go, for she had had a 
busy summer and needed a little change. But 
there was a day out the next week and the next 
and the next, until he began to wonder at Susan’s 
growing taste for gadding about. In early October, 
he came home to find his wood-yard, which had 
still remained empty, occupied by half a dozen or 
more cords of first-class wood, with Sol Carter 
and his two big boys busy at it, and they worked 
until it was stored up as before in the shed. And 
John felt cross, but asked no questions. 

“'Where’s Mrs. Barker?” said a small Carter 
boy to John, as he put up his bars one evening. 

“She’s over to neighbor Grant’s. You will find 
her there if you want her.” 

“Tt aint no matter. You can tell her here’s 
the sewin’ she’s to do for mother, and mother 
wants to know if she can come and wash to our 
house to-morrow.” 

“‘ The—old scratch she does!” exclaimed John, 
turning on the boy in blank amazement, which 
rapidly grew into anger. “ Mrs. Barker hire out 
to do washin’ and sewin’? What d’ye mean by 
comin’ to me with such a message, you young 
rascal ?” 

The astonished youngster dropped his sewing 
and applied his knuckles to his eyes as John ad- 
vanced toward him, then ran with all his might, 
as the bundle came whizzing after him. And 
Susan’s lord and master strode in dignified wrath 
down the road to meet her. 

“ Susan—I don’t understand this—there’s been 
a young chap talkin’ about sewin’ and washin’ for 
Mrs. Carter. What in all creation does it mean, 
I’d like to know?” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Susan, composedly. “ What 
was the message?” 

“ Thunderation ! 
sew and wash for other folks, do you?” 

“Yes: I do.” 

“And what for? Is there anything you want, 
Susan, that I don’t give you ?” 

“Yes, John, there is. I want wood. I can’t 
saw and chop, but I can wash and sew or anything 


You don’t mean to say you 


else a woman ought to do, and there’s no blame to 
me for changing work I can do for work I can’t 
I’m never,” Susan spoke very firmly, but without 
a grain of irritation, “going to put up with poor, 
badly cut, green wood again as long as I can turn 
my woman’s work into man’s work, I'd rather 
wash for somebody every week ; it’s half the com- 
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fort of a woman’s life. You’ve never had to wait | 
for your dinner, with the wood sizzing in the stove 
and the fire not burning, since I’ve been providing 
the wood.” 

John was dumbfounded. 

“ And you’ve been workin’ for Sol Carter’s wife 
these two years!” he said, in intense disgust. 

“No; my silk dress paid for last year’s wood. 
I hated to let it go, John, because you gave it to 
me, but Tilda Carter took a fancy to it. It was 
she you saw wearing it,” and Susan laughed at 
his grunt of dissatisfaction with the whole busi- 
ness. 

“You to go letting me down this way before 
the Carters!’ he growled. And if Mrs. John’s 
eyes flashed a little who can blame her, as she 
answered : 

“Tf there’s any letting down to it it’s your do- 
ing, not mine!” 

They finished their walk home in silence, and 
then John said 

“Susan, will you leave the wood business to me 
after this?” 

“ll try you, John,” she said. 

Sypney Dayre. 


ONE OF SHAKESPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 
DESDEMONA. 
O character, either of fact or fiction, has ever 
moved the human heart with more soften- 
ing emotions than has this young wife in the 
tragedy of Othello. 
From her first confeasion of preference in the 
public halls of Venice 
“ But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother shew’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 


Due to the Moor, my lord.” 


-to the last fatal act in the unholy tragedy, no 
honest heart but beats in unflagging sympathy 
with the heart of Desdemona. From that first 
utpouring of love’s sweet eloquence, which the 
less subtile heart of the judging Duke owns, but 
cannot fully comprehend, to the passionate sadness 
f her death-cry upon her last unhappy night, she 
s ever the type of saintliness upon earth—a pure 
ind upright woman. 

Not masterful in intellect to enact the judge, as 
did the commanding Portia; not intrepid in spirit 


to execute whatsoever design her daring brain | 


may have conceived, as did the unhappy and de- 
spised Lady Macbeth ; not in her youthful inno 
cence yet untried, as was the trusting Juliet. It is 


her love that moves us, and her love alone. And 
such a love! changeless as the stars and boundless 


i lives in him 


‘ 


as the universe; so be it her universe is one, and 
that one—Othello. 

With the first rustle of her silken 
among the ruder sounds of the Court, at the first 


garments 


| word from her young lips, she has stormed the 


citadel of man’s purest and noblest emotions and 
wakened the sentinel of his honor to protect, if 
possible, this innocence from all unseemly scoff or 


mockery. She has come here to plead her own 


| sweet cause, and, with the consummate daring of 


virtue, lays bare her heart to all who will behold. 


| Here she forsakes home and kindred to follow the 
| rude soldier life of the ungentle, but not uncomely 
Moor, and never once, through all unkindness, 


deceit, and treachery, do we find her turning, wit! 
longing, backward to the ease and luxury which 
were hers without him. Her young heart has 


elected him high priest in its holiest of holies. 


| He is her priest and her enshrined saint, and, like 


a nun rapt in the light of her holy infatuation, she 
worships and believes. 

Not so with Othello! Cunning in all things, 
and skilled in crime, the wily Iago knows that it 
is not upon the fair Venetian, but upon the Moor, 


| he must practice to work his soheme of universal 


ruin—knows that the shallower stream of Othello’s 
affection may be wrought to a mighty tempest by 
such transient winds as would blow like a summer 
breeze over the deep waters of Desdemona’s love. 

The small pebble thrown by Brabantio in the 
first heat of his fatherly resentment and anger, 
when he cries: 


“ Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to see ; 
She has deceived her father, and may thee.” 


this little pebble has wrought in the fountain of 
Othello’s heart until, augmented by the weightier 
rocks of Iago’s hurling, it has transformed the 
pure stream into a muddied pool of jealousy and 
distrust. Othello himself has become an intriguer 
and a spy, laying snares for the very virtue he 
fain would have preserved. Age has taught him 
suspicion, association with the world has given 
him distrust; he lives now in Iago, sees with 
Iago’s eye, hears with lago’s ear; while she wh 
who hears and sees and holds her 
life in him—is made the object of suspicions cruel 


| as were ever charged upon the constant wife of 


Joacim. 
As for Desdemona, her very innocence betrays 


her. Noguilty affection for Cassio has ever found 
rest in her heart, or her woman’s wit would cau- 
tion her to coin less frequently his name, to plead 
less openly his cause. She has never known other 
love than her consuming passion for Othello, and 
Had she worn upon her 


neck that safeguard from all sin, a baby’s arms, 


has no need to know. 


the charm of her pure saintliness might have 
moved us less; but she has never felt the mystery 
} ° ° ° og nl 
|of this deepest fountain in her woman’s heart 
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through subtile intuitions of a 


save, perchance, 
She knows and 


is never to realize. 
needs no more effectual amulet against unholiness 
than her love for right and for the jealous Moor. 
It is in her unquestioning faith of this love’s re- 
turn that she rests too fatally secure; and not 
until, in brutish anger, he strikes her upon the 
f the town does she waken to her 
husband’s change. Not until he heaps upon her 
his vile accusations do we find her crying, in the 





public streets 


anguish of her outraged heart : 


“Am I that name, Iago? 
laqo.—W ame, fair lady? 
Des.—Such as she says my lord did say I was. 


O false-hearted, cynical, dastardly Iago! how 


kens that such a vile wretch shall enter 


garden of Desdemona’s heart—that 


the soul si 
in the sacred 
he, like a f reptile lurking among her choicest 
blossoms, shall so soon lay waste the Eden of this 
unsuspecting Eve. But so it is to be, and we shall 
never see the luckless wife again, save as an exile 
from that heart where, for so short a time, she 
found her Eder 

We hear her voice, pitifully sweet as was the love- 
lorn maiden Barbara’s, singing, ‘‘ Willow, willow.” 
We catch the mournful cadence from among the 
hangings of her lonely couch. And hush! we 
hear the Moor—he has entered the chamber of his 
sacred trust—he is close upon her! Cry not out, 
O Desdemona! 
n still, though his breath be poison 


Die, 


no human hand can save thee. 





Cling to hil 
and his arms are engines to destroy thee! 
in the strength of thy great and holy love—and 
thy name shall be held sacred forever ! 

GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


TO MARRY OR NOT TO MARRY— 
WHICH? 


IDE by side, in one of my note-books, are 

two quotations, contradictory, yet, though 

the statement seems paradoxical, both true. 
The first runs as follows: 

‘“‘ Better it were to sit still by the sea 


Loving somebody and satisfied 

Better it were to grow babes on the knee, 
To al you down for all your days, 
Than w ler and wander in all these ways 
Land f tren and love denied,” 


and the other: 
“ Better go or ugh life’s journey unmated, 
Than find allt ite love’s choice was ill-fated 
Better to sing 
Than sig! 

For, save in disg 
When the k 


alone and unfettered, 
bettered 


fe that might have beer 


race or the pain of dy 





once tied there can be no untying.” 


The latter is by a married woman; the source 
of the other is to me unknown, but I should not 


be surprised, in the contradictions of human na- 
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ture and its constant sigh for what it has not, if 
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the writer were an unmarried man. 

The matrimonial question seems to furnish a 
continual source of vexatious discussion for the 
average man. Very, very rarely can a newspaper 
be found which does not contain one or more flings 
at “mancuvring mammas,” “ husband-hunting 
damsels,” “scraggy old maids,” “ wily widows,” 
and last, but not least, the much-abused mothers 
in-law. 
his speeial duty to point out the proper sphere of 
action for Eve’s descendants. “‘ What Shall Wo- 
Do?” forms an ever-recurrent theme for es- 
Usually, the gen 


Then, too, every man seems to deem it 


men 
sayist, lecturer, and preacher. 
tlemen wind up the whole subject by bidding her 
marry, and so fulfill her proper sphere as wife 
and mother. These ardently hymeneal writers 
usually manage to throw in sundry smart flings 
at the strong-minded creature who seeks to earn 
her own living in any other way than by teaching 
e Rey. Dr. Dix, 


Some of then 





or the needle. 
would restrict women to Chinese seclusion, but, 
be their theories broad or narrow, they one and 
all make some allusion to the superfluous woman, 
and in some way or other insinuate pity for the 
poor, suffering portion of femininity for whom 
there remains no husband—who is doomed, to us« 


“ 


a hackneyed quotation, to remain, “in maiden 
meditation, fancy free.” 
It is time this was changed. Be it remembered 
that for each woman in these United States there 
The male popula- 
, exceeds the female 


is a husband, if she so desire. 


lation, by the census of 188\ 
by 888,298, so that whereas we have 25,520,582 
men, there are only 24,f Of the 
forty-seven States and Territories, including the 
District of Columbia, the men are in excess in 
thirty. The feminine excess is, of course, in the 
New England, Middle, and Southern States, 
though in Delaware and Vermont there are more 
wish these facts could be 
The 


2.284 women. 


men than women. (I 
forcibly impressed on the masculine mind. 


War of the Rebellion destroyed the equality of 


sexual population, but now it is restored let the 
men keep silence. The day of bragging against 
and berating the superfluous woman is past. Now 
it is the turn of the superfluous man to go. His 
crowing has been long and loud, but it must stop, 
for the women hold the vantage ground. 
Populatively considered, there is a chance for 
each woman to marry; but the women are not 80 
s the masculine /ittéra- 
Many of them do 


anxious in this direction 
teurs would have us suppose. 
not feel called upon to take unto themselves one 
of the dudish youths of the day to love, cherish 
obey, and support; for it is an acknowledged fact 
that there are women who have to support their 


husbands. In these days of men without trades 
or professions and with no definite occupation, a 


small, irregular, precarious income renders mar- 
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TO MARRY OR NOT 


iage more than ever a lottery in which the wo- 
nan is likely to draw a blank. 
prudent woman has grown wary of matrimonial 


Consequently, tle 


baits, foreseeing the evil of the times and hiding 
ierself. 

But let it not be supposed that I would oppose 
patrimony. On the contrary, if an honest man 
yves you and you return that affection, be he poor 
x rich, happy for both of you, my sister, is the 
lay on which he calls you wife. There can 
ongenial marriage ; 


be 

happier lot in life than a 

is only the hasty, ill-advised ventures which 
ire to be condemned. These latter make work 
1r the divorce courts, and to our shame be it that 
ich judiciaries are pressed with business! One 
f the chief requisites of happy, married life is 


1 


thorough acquaintance and congeniality on the 


part of the interested couple. Their dispositions, 
heir tastes, may be us different as were those of 
at interesting gentleman of nursery rhymes, 
ick Sprat, and his charming partner, and they 
vet be as happy as that worthy pair. Brief ac- 
iaintance and hasty marriage may sometimes be 
llowed by happy connubial life, but such cases 
ire only the traditional exception which prove 
he rule. 

It is one of the strongest evils of our journal- 
istic literature that such wide publicity is given 
to cases of elopement and runaway marriages. 
Jsually, the young people in these latter cases, 
whom the reportorial pen present in a sort of 
1eroic light, are injudicious and act prematurely. 
In a number of instances I have made note of such 
cases, and in five years’ record, of forty-three run- 
away marriages, two of the men were found to al- 
ready have living wives, thirty-one couples found 
severance of their ties in divorce courts, five were 
separated by death, and as the remaining five 
have not been publicly heard from we may chari- 
tably suppose they are living happily together. 
There is no necessity for pointing a moral to such 
appalling facts as these, which I publish as a 
warning to romantic girls. Honorable men do 
not endeavor to persuade girls to deceive their 
parents and betray the confidence reposed in them 
by elopements; nor do sensible parents withhold 
their consent from the worthy suitor who seeks 
their daughter’s hand. 

“Marriage is an honorable estate,” but so is 
:pinsterhood. There number of ancient 
flings at the latter state which might judiciously 
For instance: “‘ It is a very 


are a 


be retired on age. 
solemn thing to get married,’ said Bessie’s father 
o that blushing damsel. ‘ But it is a great deal 
-olemner not to,’ piped the shrill voice of Bessie’s 
ld maid Aunt Jerusha.” I copy this version from 
1 newspaper of 1861; where the little yarn origi- 
nally appeared I know not, but I still occasionally 
ee it going the rounds in print. 


All honor to the noble, unselfish wives and} 
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mothers who have immolated self on the altar of 
family devotion, but equal honor to the single 
women who have sacrificed everything to family 
ties. What would many an honorable man be to- 
day had it not been for the older sister who sup- 
plied the place of the early lost mother? And 
now, perhaps, his children sneeringly call her a 
I call to mind, as I write, two 


“queer old maid 
elderly women who, by laborious work in a mill, 
sent a young brother to school, gave him a medi- 
cal education, and, on his graduation, paid his 
office rent in a good locality. When the young 
man had established a fairly lucrative practice he 
married the daughter of a rich patron, who de- 
spised the plain sisters who had polished their 
To- 
day the two women, too far advanced in years to 
do heavy mill-work, keep a little shop, while the 
wealthy physician whom they started in life allows 
his children to their “old 
Happily, such ingratitude is rare, but parallel 
Florence 


brother at the expense of their own culture. 


snub maid aunts.” 
instances of sisterly devotion are many. 
Nightingale and Clara Barton are but public ex- 
amples of what many single women have done in 
narrower spheres. 

There is perhaps no subject so serious in its 
nature as marriage which is discussed with equal 
flippancy. Writers other in the 
silliness of their remarks. “Courtship is bliss, 


vie with each 


but marriage is blister,’ is a fair sample of the 
would-be wit. Not only are the writers of the day 
to blame, but society itself. The marriage of two 
young people has become an occasion for all sorts 
of meant-to-be-funny remarks, which, if truth must 
be told, are in many instances purely imbecile 
Before the wedding the theme of conversation is 
what the bride wi!l wear, how much her trousseau 
will cost, the prospective presents, etc. The custom 
of present-giving, now almost universally attached 
to a wedding, has outlived its usefulness. Origi- 
nating in a pleasant desire to assist the young 
people in starting life, it has grown to be an un- 
mitigated nuisance. The probable selections of 
the invited guests are discussed with all the bar- 
barity of an Indian warrior counting the scalps of 
his enemies. Why does not Mrs. Grundy pro- 
mulgate a decree declaring it en regle to inscribe 
No Presents on wedding invitations? And if she 
does long-suffering humanity will rise up and call 
her blessed. Let us have an end of this bidding 
for wedding presents and the vulgar exhibitions 
of gifts received. If we would restore the pristine 
sanctity of marriage we must strive for simplicity. 
A vulgar show, an idle, gaping crowd, do not tend 
to make serious a rite which properly possesses no 
element of the humorous. Have your pretty robe, 
my sister, gather relatives and dear friends around 
you on the eventful day, but omit the careless 
“five hundred.” Let your thoughts be upon the 
vows you will take upon you rather than the pres- 
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ents you wi! 
gaze at you. 
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receive and the crowd which will | of managing a household, while at the same time 


it relieves her from necessity for despicable hus 


Shall our girls marry? The question is useless. | band-seeking efforts in order to secure a home and 


Marry the great majority of them will. 
may persuade, father may warn, but blushing Jen- 
nie is sure she and her George will be happy, and, 
with due forbearance on the part of each, doubtless 
they will. The question of marriage is one which 
must be settled individually. The only rule which 
is perhaps universal in its application is that given 
in the marriage service—“ Not to be entered into 
hastily or unadvisedly.” 
age, or under what circumstances persons may 


To say when, at what 


The only word I have to 
Marry if you will, 


marry is impossible. 
say to young women is this 
but let marriage come to you—never seek it 
Have some definite means of earning a living, 
should necessity demand. It is well that every 
girl should thoroughly master some trade, profes 
sion, or science by which she may be self-support- 
ing. The feeling of self-help—of independence, 
if you choose so to term it—generated by such 
knowledge, will make her all the more worthy of 


an honorable man’s affection, all the more capable 





By E.ua 





POULTRY-KEEPING 





LTHOUGH a city residence offers more ad 

vantages to skilled labor, and especially in 
42 those industries that require some amount of 
art education, the country sisterhood will find 
themselves by no means left out in the competition 
for independence. On the contrary, there are 
advantages in space and a lack of close neighbor- 
hood, which the city dweller always lacks. 

To care for the poultry is one of the “chores” 
that fall, by long-contimued usage, to the “ women 
folks” of the farmer’s family; and two or three 
times a day wife or daughters will attend to the 
clamorous wants of the crowing, clucking, squawk 
ing flock, with very little thought of needs beyond 
mere feeding, but with an eager appropriation of 
the “egg-money,” which should be double and 
treble what it really is, to their own personal 
needs 

There is a story to the effect that a pig, by care- 
ful culture and tender assiduity, was transformed 
into a handsome and agreeable pet; but it rarely 
occurs to the hard-worked farmer’s wife that a 
regular amount of intelligent care bestowed upon 
her poultry-yard would prove a most profitable 
investment, besides paying for the “ hired help,” 
who could relieve her of the drudgery of her daily 
life and leave her time to attend properly to her 
feathered charges. With the space and run of an 
ordinary farm, the rich feaste of insects, orchard 
refuse, vegetables, etc., and a suitable protection 
against the cold, a good flock of poultry never 
fails to yield a handsome return to the owner 
As a general thing, however, where there is 


Mother | some one to support her. 


HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


RopMAN 


A settled occupation 
has saved many a woman from a loveless marriage 
and filled her life with a gladsome song instead of 
the “sigh o’er a life that might have been bet- 
tered.” 

And so I would leave this question of marriage 
to individual judgment. Only, my sister, 


“ Be wakeful, be vigilant ; danger may be 


At an hour when al! seemest securest to thee.” 


As Dr. Holmes has wittily said : 
“ Men and devils both contrive 
Traps for catching girls alive; 
Eve was duped and Helen kissed— 
How, oh! how can you resist a 
Cupid, they say, is blind, but O my sisters! 
when you do marry be sure to have your eyes 
open before the momentous day— 


“ For save in disgrace, or the pain of dying, 
When the knot is once tied there can be no untying.’ 


Mary F. 


LATHROP. 





CHURCH. 





most space there is least care ; and this is the rea 
son why some woman who manages a few fowls 
successfully will show better returns than others 


| who seem to have every natural advantage for the 






business. It takes much space, many buildings 
numerous assistants, and much time and thought 
to make a large egg farm yield of itself a hand 
some support; but there are many little home: 
scattered through the land wherea moderate num 
ber of fowls thoroughly cared for will clothe at 
least one woman, if not in daily silk and satin 
with as much of those luxurious commodities as 
the demands of a reasonable wardrobe call for. 

She who yearns to clothe her mind rather than 
her body will find that fresh eggs hatch out very 
readily into the shape of books, and that a nice 
home library is not long in collecting by this 
method, while the study of an art or some coveted 
piece of furniture can as easily be obtained in the 
same way. Poultry-keeping is like writing—a 
very good cane, but not a staff to lean upon; it 
has, however, the advantage of allowing one to d« 
the leaning upon something that is able to bear 
it. A school-teacher, or one engaged in literary 
pursuits, can attend at the same time to a respect- 
able flock of poultry, with decided benefit to healt! 
as well as purse; and so with many other occupa 
tions. Chicken-tending is not like baby-tending, 
for when fowls are properly fed and watered and 
dusted, and provided with clean, well-ventilated 
houses, one’s duties toward them are, so to speak 
ended. They do not tumble down-stairs nor swal 
low pins, and a week-old chicken can take care o 
itself better than a year-old baby. 

The best guide to poultry-keeping is experience 
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HOW WOMEN CAN EARN MONEY. 


if not of one’s own, then of some one else’s; and 
she who has done her duty faithfully to a dozen 
hens, and made them do theirs to her, is a safer 
oracle to consult than the manager of a preten- 
tious establishment. As small a number of hens 
as from nine to fifteen has been known to yield a 
clear profit of fifty dollars; but had the number 
been increased five times it is doubtful if the profit 
would have increased in proportion. These favored 
biddies had the best of everything and all! there 
was of it, and, although there are numerous warn- 
ings in the poultry-books against over- feeding, the 
fowls of one’s ordinary acquaimtance never seem 
to reach that point. 

Manuals of poultry-keeping are sometimes dis- 
couraging to those who have heard of very succes- 
ful individual experiences; and then again they 
build such veritable air-castles that there is no de- 
pendence to be placed on them. Cienerally, they 
deal too much in generalities; and an occasional 
note or two in an agricultural paper often throws 
more light on the subject. A poultry-book, for 
instance, will scarcely make the admission that 
fowls can be kept to any advantage in a very 
limited space; but experience proves that a dozen 
will thrive better on sixteen hundred square feet 
than twelve dozen will on twelve times the amount 
of land. 

Any woman living in a village who desires to 
begin poultry-keeping must first consider two or 
three things. First, whether she has near neigh- 
bors who are likely to be troubled by her fowls or 
who are likely to trouble her about them; and 
secondly, whether it is a place where chickens 
mysteriously disappear during the night. To 
undertake it with either of these drawbacks would 
make life a burden to her. She must generally 
choose, too, between hens and a garden--unless 
she can keep them confined at the season of seed- 
planting and sprouting, and bear in mind their 
morbid appetite for ripe tamatoes and other escu- 
lents, All these difficulties surmounted, she can 
have the comfort of knowing that an area of about 
sixteen hundred square feet, with a suitable house 
attached, will enable her to begin her experiment. 
Should she be fortunate enough to have an un- 
occupied field adjoining her own land, she could 
extend her business if her success warranted it; 
but a moderate beginning is always the safest. 

With regard to the house, one who tried such 
an experiment recommends a building only seven 
feet by seven, with a roof slanting ten degrees, 
built of hemlock boards, facing the south, and 
having windows, or “lights,” on that side about 
six by three feet; plain board nests and ordinary 
perches and an inclosure of pine pickets. 

The water for this dozen—a baker’s dozen, by 
the way—was changed daily, and, in addition to 
wheat, a little corn, etc., they had all the refuse 
from the table, raw meat occasionally, and green 
stuff nearly every day. Such stimulants as red 
pepper and hot, boiled food were purposely 
avoided, even in the coldest weather of a cold 
winter. The house was cleaned almost dady—a 
task easily performed with a hoe in a few mo- 
ments—the nests had flour of sulphur scattered 
about them every two or three weeks, and kerosene 
was poured into the cracks and supports of the 
perches about once a month. The entire care of 
these well-cared-for fowls did not take half an 
hour a day through the entire winter. 
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The yield of eggs was immense for so small a 
number of hens—ten, as there were three cocks— 
but the exact figures are not to be had. Perhaps 
they would scarcely be credited if they were. The 
largest daily number were laid from the middle 
of December to the first of February; so that the 
proprietor of these fowls could not well make the 
complaint of the man who declared that “when 
eggs were at the highest his hens always laid the 
least.”” Fresh eggs, at that season, are sold at the 
Woman's Exchange in New York for sixty and 
seventy-five cents a dozen. They are large, beau- 
tifully clear-looking, and put up nicely in paper 
boxes witli compartments. 

It is far less trouble and requires less outlay to 
raise a few fine fowls for prizes at fairs and poultry 
shows and for eggs that bring several dollars a 
dozen, than to undertake to buy and provide for 
two or three hundred of the common sort. Not 
that the latter attempt cannot be made entirely 
successful where there is sufficient land, but a large 
poultry-house, or what is better, several smaller 
ones, will be found expensive and the care con- 
siderable. The larger the flock the more liable it 
is to disease; while a few choice specimens are 
like “a little farm well tilled,” the returns of 
which are seldom precarious. A careful study of 
the habits and needs of these valuable varieties 
will enable a person of ordinary intelligence to 
make their keeping very profitable. 

There is one branch of poultry-keeping which, 
when successfully managed, is sure to bring an 
extra harvest, and this is the raising of spring 
chickens for the city market. The demand is said 
always to exceed the supply, and the epicure and 
the invalid alike look forward to the welcome 
sight of the first “broiler.” Young chickens, as 
every one who has had dealings with them knows, 
are considerable trouble, and have an uncanny 
way of dying when it is least expected of them ; 
rata, weasels, and skunks also Jove them well 
enough to eat them; but let them safely arrive at 
the respectable weight of one pound and they are 
articles of merchandise and a gold mine while 
they last to their fortunate owners. 

All this requires a home and some ground of 
one’s own; but the egg business alone is a very 
extensive one, and an enterprising woman in good 
health can engage in it without having any ap- 
pliances for raising poultry. She can makeacon- 
tract with city merchants to supply them with 
fresh eggs and then go about and collect the eggs 
from those who raise them. To dothis she would, 
of course, require the use of a horse and yehicle 
of some kind; or, if she preferred it and could 
make arrangements with the farmers, the eggs 
might be conveyed to her. She could realize a 
good profit in disposing of them to the store- 
keepers, without the trouble of caring for the fowls. 

The experience is related of a young woman 
who had been engaged in teaching, but whom 
duty now seemed to require to remain at home, 
where her assistance was much needed. Having 
bought a sewing-machine, to be paid for by install- 
ments, she employed her active mind in devising 
means for raising the money; and the plan she 
settled upon had the merit of being entirely origi- 
nal. It was to collect eggs for an egg-merchant 
on commiserion, and her ou.side friends received 
the announcement with great surprise and disap- 

| proval. But having obtained the home consent, 
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and also the use of the home horse and wagon on 
certain days of the week, our heroine started on 
her rounds with every confidence in her own suc- 
cess. 

There was no difficulty in procuring eggs, as 
all who had them were quite ready to part with 
them ; and the occupation was continued for about 
five months. Very often the eggs were paid for 
im groceries, which she bought at wholesale prices, 
and thus made a profit on both. At the end of 
the time mentioned, a friend asked how much was 
still due on the sewing-machine and received 
the smiling reply that i had been paid for long 


“Well,” continued the friend, “how did you 
get out of your egg business? After all the losses 


Religions 


TEACHING OUR CHILDREN TO LOVE THE 
LORD. 


YHERE is no more delicate and lovely work 
than developing in the minds of the young a 
love for what is good and true, and present- 

ing the Divine character to them as one altogether 
lovely. Very erroneous ideas prevail of what the 
love of the Lord is, and how it is to be exercised. 
It is important that these mistakes should be cor- 
rected. Love to the Lord does not consist in a per- 
sonal affection for Him. There may be that kind 
of natural affection, which is nothing more than an 
animal instinct, without any genuine love. It is 
not a love excited by favors received, though they 
may be the means of arresting our attention and 
of recalling the Divine character to us. A genu- 
ine love for our children is not merely a love for 
their persons, without any reference to their char- 
acters. Our Lord has defined a genuine love for 
Him and the true signs of it in these words: “ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he 
it is that loveth me, and he that loveth me shall 
be Joved of my Father, and we will come unto 


him and make our abode with him.” To keep 
His commandments is to love Him, even though 


we may not have aclear idea of His person, be 
eause it is a love of the principles which constitute 
His character 

Let us consider a moment how this is. The 
eommandments are the principles of the Divine 
life; they are the embodied character of the Lord. 
To love a law of the Divine order is to love Ilim 
who is the embodiment of it. When two persons 


love the same principles they love one another if 


they are the embodiments of those principles. To 
love another person does not consist in lovinz the 
ontward form or manner. We may love others 
when the manner and person are not agreeable to 
us; we love the qualities of head and heart they 
possess. The most fatal mistakes are made in 


marriage from investing others with qualities 
which they do not possess. We idealize them, or 
they assume qualities which do not belong to 


them, for the purpose of winning affection or of 
accomplishing some selfish purpose. But the illu- 











from cracked and bad ones, did you save yourself, 
or have you, a8 many said you would do, made 
money out of pocket?” The egg-collector replied, 
‘I made, clear of expenses, about eighty dollars, 
and I have got besides a nice dinner-set of one 
hundred and six pieces. I am well satisfied, also 
Had I stayed close at home and not exercised in 
the open air aa I have, I should have been sick 
before this, I have not the least doubt.” 

Turkeys, ducks, and geese can all be raised, 
under certain conditions, as well as chickens, and 
are very profitable; but the first require an exten- 
sive “run,” while the young ones are very deli 
cate, and the last two must have a “ water pros- 
pect,” either pond or river, and cannot be per- 
suaded to a tame existence on dry land. 











Reading. 


| sion is sure to be dispelled by the intimate contacts 


of daily life. The qualities that have been loved 
are not to be found, and then the person is re- 
garded with indifference, or, it may be, is loathed 
and despised. On the same principle we may 
think we love the Lord and desire to go to Hea- 
ven, when we are hostile to Him and Heaven 
would be to usa hell. Do we love purity, do we 
love mercy, do we love the truth, do we love our 
neighbor? are we in the effort to learn the com- 
mandments and to keep them? If we are, then 
we love the Lord, because we love the principles 
which constitute His character, because we love 
what He loves, because we love the order in which 
the Lord lives, and the methods according to which 
He works. This law of love, if understood, may 
yreyent us from grievous errors, and be a great 
1elp and encouragement in teaching our children 
how to love the Lord. This love will assume the 
form of obedience, of a heavenly fear, of rever- 
ence for the truth, and loyalty to heavenly princi- 
ples, and these virtues, as I have shown in former 
discourses, we should teach our children, 

One of the most effectual ways of teaching our 
children to love the Lord is to lead them into the 
habit and love of being useful, because the Lord 
loves to be useful and is in the constant practice 
of being useful to them and toothers. “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.”’ The minds of our 
children should be directed to the Lord as the liv- 
ing and constant source of all the means and con- 
ditions of happiness. The Lord is constantly 
working for them; He is unremitting in His 
efforts to be useful to them. It is necessary to call 
their attention to His fidelity to them in all the 
common things of life—things that are so common 
and so constant that we overlook the Lord’s direct 
and specific agency in them. The Lord gives us 
light—cannot a little child be led to associate the 
Lord with the glorious light of day and the lovely 
light of the moon and stars? The Lord gives us 
warmth in the same way—cannot the mother, in 
whose heart there is any love to the Lord lead 
her little child by means of it to Him? In the 
same way their food and clothing and every ma- 
terial object which contributes to their comfort 
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ind sustenance can be adduced as examples of how and varied beauty, what an intense interest such 


kindly and patiently and lovingly the Lord is 
working for them. Even those things that are 
incomfortable and disappointing, as a rainy day, 
a sharp cold, or intense heat, can be shown by the 
wise parent to be a form of His love. All the lit- 
le daily occurrences cai be utilized to demonstrate 
he loving kindness of the Lord, and His constant 
efforts to make us comfortable and happy. These 
fine threads of influence can be woven into the 
web of a child’s life, and by means of them the 
Lord can draw their tender affections toward Him- 
self and bind them to the mighty and stable forces 
of the Divine order. The little children can be 
brought to the Lord, and He will take them up in 
His arms, lay His hands upon them, and bless 
them. 

One of the great difliculties in leading our chil- 
lren to the Lord by these common and orderly 
means is the false ideas which almost universally 
prevail about the Lord’s relation to the material 
universe. It is generally supposed by those who 
have any thought or belief upon the subject that 
He created the universe by merely speaking a 
word, stored up in it sufficient power to keep it in 
motion, and then rested. He put forth one mighty 
effort, and then ceased to work. He sat and looked 
on, only interposing when the machinery was out 
of order. According to common opinion, every- 
thing now acts from some inherent power stored 
up in it. 
the tree bears fruit after its kind, the sun shines, 
and the whole creation moves in its appointed 
order, like a clock, from forces stored up within 
it; that the material universe contains within 
itself the promise and potency of all its move- 
ments, changes, and effects. According to this 
idea the Lord’s agency in the creation is removed 
to the inconceivable distance of the time when it 
was first launched into existence. The only man 
He ever created, in the true sense of the word, 
was the first man; the only plants and animals, 
were the first plants and animals. We talk about 
what the et did once, and have no idea of what 
He is doing now. 

rhis is an entire misconception of the real 
truth. The Lord is constantly creating. The uni- 
verse is constantly cast from His hand. Every 
day is a new day. The sun is a new creation every 
morning. Suppose we had always lived by the 
light of the stars and the moon, and it was an- 
nounced that on the morrow the Lord would create 
4 sun so bright and glorious that the moon would 
grow pale and the stars would be obscured by the 
»xcesas of light and that all the forms of the earth 
would be revealed in distinct and clear outline 


IS IT TRUE? . 


‘PT TELL you the world is full of evil, and it 
grows stronger every day. I question 
whether the right can ever triumph.” 

The words were spoken in tones of deep con- 
viction, and I felt the burden of sorrow and dis- 
ouragement lying back of them as I glanced into 





The seed grows, the plant blossoms, 
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an announcement would excite! With what glad 
expectation and awe we should watch the growing 
dawn in the east whose foresplendors announced 
his coming! And when his broad disk rose above 
the hills, and the earth was flooded with his glory, 
no words can express the surprise, the wonder, the 
joy, the intense delight which would fill and move 
to ecstasy every heart. See what the Lord has 
created, What a glorious, precious gift to man! 
He enlarges our freedom, He reveals the beauty 
and grandeur of the earth, He looks to our com- 
fort and happiness. 

The Lord does this every morning and every 
moment. The universe is the constant work of 
His hands. If we could see this, and help our 
children to see it, there would not be so much 
difficulty in leading them to think of the Lord as 
their infinite Friend, constantly working for them, 
constantly serving them and ministering to their 
wants and their joy. The Lord finds His happi- 
ness, Ilis infinite delight, in being useful to us. 
With such an example, and with such constant 
reminders of His love and wisdom, it would not 
be difficult to awaken in their hearts a noble love 
of being useful to others, and, in their little way, 
of helping Him in His work of blessing men. 
Everything they possess is His gift. Why should 
they not pass to others some of the treasures which 
they receive in rich abundance? Co-operating 
with the Lord, standing with Him in the line of 
Hie activities, and becoming the almoners of His 
bounty, is helping Him to carry His purposes into 
effect. Do you ever think of that? Is it not a 
lovely lesson to teach your children when you lie 
down and when you rise up? Is it not a lovely 
lesson to teach your children to walk in His 
bright and peaceful way ? 

Rev. CHAUNCEY GILES, 


HEART HUNGER, 
( { 1VE us to-day, our Father, daily bread ; 


And grant, 0 God! that not alone be fed 
J Our perishable bodies, but supply 
The cravings of our inner life; we cry 
With thirst all faint and hunger sore oppressed, 
For bread of life, for living water, rest— 
Rest from the tumult that will not be still, 
Food for the weakness of our heart and will, 
Drink for the burning, parching thirst of soul, 
That all the streams of earth may not control. 
We breathe the prayer our Master’s lips have said, 
Give us to-day, our Father, daily bread. 
S. J. JoNgEs. 





lines of care, the infinite pathos and weariness 
which so often show in the face of those who are 
fighting life’s battles without that blessed daily 
communion with God, that nearness to the Father- 
spirit which brings rest and peace to even the 
saddest life. It was the face of a stranger riding 
quietly past the house, so engaged in conversation 
with the gentleman sitting by him in the carriage 


the face of the speaker and saw the deeply marked | that probably he did not see me as I, just at that 
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moment, stepped to the door for my “morning | 
draught” of fresh air and sunshine, yet the slow} 
spoken words came distinctly to me, and for a lit 
tle minute they seemed almost to put out the sun- 
shine. Thank God, it was only fora moment. | 
looked out over the fields and beautiful hills, 
clothed once again in tender green, with flowers 
lifting glad faces skyward everywhere and birds 
singing soft and low just as they did last year, and 
everything said to me, “It is not true.” I knew 
it was not, though if you ask me how I know so 
surely I may only be able to give you the 
“woman’s reason”—because, Yet it was not that 
the morning was beautiful. Sudden clouds might 
arise and hide the sunshine, the hot blasts of south 
wind sweeping down from unnumbered miles of 
prairie land might wither the grass and flowers 
and make the very birds forget to sing. But shall 
I doubt that He who made the world will not care 
for His own? “The grass withereth, the flower 
fadeth, but the word of our God shall stand for- 
ever,” and has He not assured us that right is 
mightiest of all, and will prevail? Thinking of 
this, of Him who holds us “in the hollow of His 
hand,” I turned back to my work undismayed. 
But the words of the stranger haunted me through 
all the sunny morning, and when I took up the 
daily paper they seemed to find confirmation in 
every column. What a long, long list of crime 
and misery and suffering! 1 ceadideved as I passed 
it by unread, and, laying the paper wearily aside, 
closed my eyes to think and rest. 

Did I dream, or whence came the blessed vis- 
ion? A beautiful pathway opened before me, and 
I looked down the bright vista of one day—one 
busy day in the homes of the people. What a 
revelation it was! Howthe good outshone the 
evil! For every evil deed I saw double the num- 
ber of good deeds; for every false life, with its 
glaring record of crime and sorrow, a true life 
waited just beyond, and over all the boundless 
blue of heavenly love the shining of that Light 
which is neither of land nor sea. No pen could 

aint it—no tongue could tell it in its fullness and 
yeauty. 

Ah! the heroism of the men and women living 
in life’s shady places, the beautiful acts of devo- 
tion and pity, the patience and courage with which 
they—the kind and true—live and work from day 
to day. How would it be if all this could be writ- 
ten out and stand side by side with the record of 
evil as every day’s paper gives it? Would any 
one say then evil is stronger than good ? 

Evil is noisy, but good is silent. Evil has 
many tongues—it flies from place to place un- 
hindered; how seldom is it when neighbor meets 
neighbor but, ere they part, some tale of evil, some 
flying rumor to the detriment of another is told, 
“rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue,” 
and then sent on its way, growing darker and 
darker until, seeing it, feeling the chill shadow | 
coming between us and the sunshine, we mistake 
its size and blackness for strength and say, with 
the passing stranger, “ The world is full of evil 
and it grows stronger every day.” All the time 
good stays quietly at home and works on, and be- 
cause of its very quietness it is underrated by 
those who do not look deeper into the workings of 
society. 

Think of the millions of homes in our land 
alone; of the unnumbered acts of love done in | 
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only one day; of the patience and fidelity with 
which fathers and mothers are seeking to train 
the little ones intrusted to their care to truth and 
honor; of the tears shed for the sorrowing, the 
prayers uttered in fervent hope and piety for those 
whose feet are turning into dangerous places; of 
the strong hands reaching out helpfully to all 
around them, the love and sympathy given, the 
hope and courage inspired. Think of the noble 
ones of whom the great world takes no cognizance, 
and yet they go their steadfast way onward and 
upward and draw others after them as truly as the 
sunbeam draws to itself all beauty and fragrance, 
and all without noise or bustle. Like hidden vio- 
lets, their lives send sweet incense out, and the 
world grows stronger and better because of them. 
What matters it that the worker be quiet and un- 
seen? the work has its meaning and its mighty 
influence. Do you remember Longfellow says, in 
his own true, beautiful way : 


s wrought, 
bie thought, 


“ Whene’er a noble deed 
Whene’er is spoken at 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels ris 
The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being roll 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares.” 


And shall evil triumph? Ah,no! no! The day 
will yet come when right makes might, and “as 
the heavens are high above the earth,” so shall the 
good be above the evil. 

Despite the dark forbodings of pessimists, we of 
simple faiths know the good God lives and rules 
to-day as surely asin the old days. Little by lit- 
tle the world moves to “higher levels,” guided and 
upheld by His almighty hand, strengthened and 
comforted by His unchanging love, and come what 
may we are not afraid. EARNEST. 


THE PLEASANTEST ROOM. 





‘HE was one of the “Shut-in Society,” hardly 
S crossing the threshold for months, and yet, in 
spite of intense pain and great bodily weak- 
ness, always cheerful and interested in what was 
going on in the great world outside. 

Of herself and her ailments she spoke as little 
as possible, but her interest was all alive for the 
welfare of those around her. The whole house- 
hold gathered, in the long evenings, and as much 
as possible during the day, in “ Mary’s room.” 
Loving hands brought in the fairest flowers, and 
all that loving hearts could do to brighten the 
weariness of an invalid’s life was done most 
gladly. 

I think no one in the community had a better 
idea of the work being done and the work needed 
than she—and there were willing and ready work- 
ers in our little village—and in her room many 
benevolent plans were laid that blossomed into 
loving, noble deeds in the world outside. I do 
not think any one ever visited her without having 
a truer idea of what life and strength are given us 
for and the nobleness of rightly using them. 

One day a friend went to see her. She was in 
great pain, an abscess in her side making every 
breath almost a torture, and yet it was only after 
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persistent questioning that her friend found out 
what she was suffering. 

“ Let us not talk about that,” she said. “ Tell 
me all about yourself and your work, so that | 
can have something new to think of to-night, if 
the pain will not let me sleep. 1 want you to tell 
me all the nice things you know.” 

“Yes; but tell me first how you manage to keep 
so cheerful yourself? Your room is always the 
pleasantest one I know, because its mistress is 
always bright and cheery.” 

“Ah! well; | suppose I must try to tell you, 
but I am afraid you will not think so highly of 
my brightness afterward 

“You see they are all so kind to me that I must 
be a little glad if I have a bit of a grateful heart, 
and then it will be only a little while. It can be 
only a few years before we are all where there is 
no more pain, you know. And then, dear friend, 
[ am so selfish I can’t bear to think that my 
room is not the pleasantest in the house to all the 
family. 

“They all are busy, you know, for much of the 
time, and yet you cannot guess how many times a 
day they look in to see if they can do anything 
for me, to shake up my pillows, and give me a lov- 
ing word. I do think I can help them a little, in 
spite of my uselessness. | should only drive them 
away with fretful words and tones; so from very 
selfishness I must keep cheerful. They tell me 
all their secrets; and very sweet ones they are, 
sometimes, tothink about in the long nights, when 
the pain gets too bad, you know, and without pleas- 
ant thoughts I could not bear the lonely, darksome 
hours that drag along so slowly. You see, 1 am 
dreadfully selfish, my dear. I can’t give up want- 
ing to be a little good in the world, and not all a 
burden. When Jennie gets home from school 
and takes her kitty in her lap, she sits by my bed 
to rock it and tells me ali her school pleasures. 
Then when mother sits down to her knitting and 
father to hia paper, they never think of going any- 
where but to my room; and I feel so glad and 
happy that they love me so in spite of my help- 
essness, that I can’t be very cross, don’t you see? 
Now tell me all you have been doing and how you 
all get along outside my four walls.” 

When her friend left her an hour later she 
mused long on the new variety of selfishness shown 
to her that day, and wished that all the world 
might cultivate it. And truly, if we would make 
ourselves, as well as others, happy, it must be by 
a cheerful doing of the little duties that fall to 

ur lot and by making the most of the sunshine 


that comes to us. Let us walk in the light. 
L. M. B. 


HOUSEHOLD SECRETS. 


HERE do you keep the towel?” said 
Rube this morning, as he stood with both 
hands adrip, looking at the peg on the 


door with never a towel hanging on it. 


“Oh! it was the handiest thing when I spilled 
hat starch, and I took it and did not replace it 


with another,’ was the reply. “But you know 
where the Potts family have kept the towels ever 
since they began housekeeping, more than fifty 
years ago—drawer below the little one, right-hand 
orner.”’ 
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He was gone a good while. We hailed. The 
answer was: 

“T am just smelling this bureau drawer. I can 
shut my eyes and see such visions of roses—wild 
roses on the hill-sides and in the swampy places ; 
tangles of roses in the old graveyard; roses by the 
garden wall; roses in Aunt Patty’s big old ram- 
bling garden, ready to be given away by the arm 
ful all through June; roses beside the gate at 
grandpapa’s, and roses that the children used to 
bring to school and stick up on their desks. Was 
there ever anything so nice ?” 

And the man buried his face in the cool linen 
towel and took free sniffs and long ones with all 
the delight of a little child. 

This gave us pleasure, and it was so easily ob- 
tained—a pleasure thatdid not vanish with the go- 
ing of the summer-time roses, but lasted the same 
for months and for years. 

The delightful fragrance was imprisoned and re- 
mained. 

How many women will be glad to know this way 
of keeping the sweetness of roses about them all 
the year? 

Well, take rose-leaves—the more the better— 
and with an iron mortar and pestle, like apotheca- 
ries use, pound and mash them until they are of 
the consistency of putty or paste. The mixture 
will turn brown and look uninviting, but the good 
is all there. Now the woman who told us this 
made her rose-paste into beads, thus: Take a 
thimble and press it full of the paste—this admits 
of uniformity of size; take it out of the thimble 
and roll it between your hands until it is a firm 
round little marble, then give it a little roll one 
way, which will make it a little bit long. Then 
have a paper of pins near you, and stick a pin 
lengthwise through the bead, just far enough 
through so that you can stick the point of the pin 
into a cushion or the edge of something. About 
fifty of these will make a single string of beads; 
one hundred will be enough for a double string. 
Give them plenty of time to dry and then string 
them. They will not be much larger than the 
berries of dogwood (cornus mascula). 

But if you do not care for the strung beads, put 
the thimbleful in little thin cakes and dry them 
on plates, in the wind or sunshine, and when you 
put them into drawers or boxes or trunks, keep 
them in small netting bags. They will be as fra- 
grant in the years to come as at first. 

Now, if you cannot accumulate rose-leaves very 
fast you can let the leaves wilt or partially dry, 
and save them until you have a quantity on hand ; 
or, a better way we have found is to make the 
paste and let it stand until you are ready to make 
more. It will grow quite black, but “the scent of 
the roses will cling to it still.” 

We never experimented—some other woman 
may do that—but we have often thought that other 
fragrant flowers or leaves, such as do not lose their 
perfume when crushed, would be very nice to 
make up the same way and for the same purpose. 
Any ingenious girl can find a substitute for the 
iron mortar and pestle, as such things are not 
common in the equipments of a household, though 
they are of great service and would be called into 
frequent use if they were at hand. 

We experimented one day lately in another 
direction. We had some green apples, of the 
hardy kind that will keep till the first of June, 























































































































































































and of these w w inted to make something new 


and good. As our old cousin from Kentucky used 

to say, when making good things linger—last 

their very longest—“ make ’em go the fardest.” 
We took a gallon crock full of prepared quar- 


tera of the green apples, and steamed them until 
they were soft, then put them into the preserving 
porcelain-lined kettle, which is as large as our old 
grandmother’s dinner pots used to be. Then we 
put in a can of peaches, a can of quinces, three 
pounds of sugar, a large coffee cup of good, pure 
cider vinegar a handful of stick cinnamon 
and cooked gently, stirring all the time unti 
the jam was the right consistency and done enough 
to keep well when put into glasses and bowls. 

We had often made jam and marmalade before, 
something like this, but the can of quinces favored 
the conserve by making it of firmer consistency. 

We mean keep on trying until we invent 
something. 

Last winter when we could not trust the merino 
vests in any other washerwoman’s hands but our 
own for fear of the shrinkage, we planned and 
planned and contrived, and after we had exhausted 
our ingenuity we gave our brothers the results of 
our disturbed and wakeful nights, with hints of 
how the plans could be successfully perfected 

They drew their brows and cut their nails, and 
looked up at the wall-paper meditatively an 
shook their heads 

We could have shaken then 





We even offered 


them half the profits when “the thing” was pat 
ented, if they would think harder and help us 
We said he women are complaining of merin 


underwear 


nking in spite of water of the same 
temperature, speedy work, dryi | 


ng in haste, shak 














ing and stre ng, buying a cheaper quality, get 
ting a large, and rinsing in suds inste 
of the clear water. 

Anybody y have the benefits of our invest 
gations and fruitless contriving. We said, how 
would it | ip the vest-body, while warm fro1 
the clear is, upon a wood something tl 
would prevent its shrinking, giving the right sloy 
and set ab the neck and shoulders; and ther 


the arms—well, they might be thin boards of the 
right width and length, and, we thought, could be 
secured to the body by hinge, hook, clasp, or some 
sort of fastening, so they would extend out from 
the be dy. 

Any man or woman who could make such droll 
scarecrows as we once saw in the corn-fields in 
Wendell, Mass., could invent this really needful 
want of the times. 

Stocking-boards, on which to dry hose, are quite 
common, and were one of the wants of the present 
day. We are in earnest. In the summer days 
let some woman set her wits to work and supply 
this need. To such we will send a beautiful motto 
in red, white, and blue, with a border wrought in 
purple of pansies and forget-me-nots, around the 
motto of ‘ Remember me.” 

Next week we begin our play spell. For fun 
and recreation, and for the good that may come of 
it, we two are going to paint the woodwork in the 
kitchen. It is dark, in imitation of walnut, and 
we want it light and cheerful, and something that 
will betray the housekeeper if she is not doing her 
whole duty 


Then we will repaint all the old chairs, repair 
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with glue, brighten up the wood-box, sink, kitcher 


uy 
tables, and the common things that daily use 


makes very familiar and not very nice to look at 
Then for picking up work we will fix bed-clothes 
Old worsted dresses do make such pretty comfort 
ables, so light and soft and yielding that we wil 
enjoy making them. There is nothing that speaks 
so well of good housewifery as the bedding. The 
new, fresh comforts should ne be used for com 
mon; should not be laid on the lounge or sofa or 
on the floor in any case. There are always old 
ones that have been in use, or are dim and dingy 
and ugly, which should be taken instead. We 
want to make one comfortable of snow-white Can 
ton flannel, knotted with pale-blue zephyr, just for 
the preacher and the grandparents and dearest old 
people to sleep under. We saw one once so dainty 
that we could not resist touching it to our face as 
we would touch the curls of a golden haired dar! 
ing. It had been in use five years, and wher 
taken off the bed betweentimes it was folded and 
slipped into a receptac le made out of an old sheet 
which had been saved up for that purpose. 
Anear us lies a little blue chambry child’s 
dress, nearly finished, not made after any moderr 
style, but oh! so aweet that we must tell the moth 
ers how it is made! Simply a Gabrielle—you al 
remember—the skirt slashed up about three 
fourths of the way in five ices, and in these gores 





are inserted and they are trimmed across wit 
narrow rufiles. The fashion is plain and vers 
pretty, and the dress does up charmingly, and the 
little wearer of it wi “sweet as a doll’ 
every time you putit on her. There is nothing 
intricate about it, and it is so cute and dressy 
too. Chambry and like g sare cool and pretty 
for summer wear 
But we hope no mother who reads this will 

far forget the happins f her child that she wil 


forbid the exquisite de f mud pies, 808} 
bubbles, squirt guns, sand heaps, mill dams, dress 






ing up funny, and going the sea and the 
mountains, visiting imaginary exy tions an 
fairs, or any of those things which belong to the 
firat ten years of child} Let the fine dresses 


and the daintily ironed summer wear be second 
ary. 
A young woman said before her mother lately 
in our presence, and the look she gave her was 
full of remuneration When I was a little gir) 
at school, if I forgot when I was busy making 
mud-pies, and wiped my hands on my white bil 
apron, I knew my mother wouldn’t scold me for 


How different this case from another, who said 
of her dead mother No, I never knew any of 
the delights and pleasures of a free childhood 
When I wasa baby I was placed prim and straight 
in a box where I would not soil my clothes, an 
when older, even up to eight years of age, when | 
was freshly dressed I was tied fast in a chair with 
quick, impetuous hands, while a fretful face 
scowled above me with a satisfactory growl—‘ Now 
we'll see if you'll get your good clothes dirty, tom 
boy. I’m not a going to bend over the wash-tul 
for nothing.’ ” Presrey Ports. 


Ir is doing some service to humanity to amuse 
innocently ; and they know very little of society wh: 
think we can bear to be always employed either in 
duties or meditations without any relaxation. 
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THE SHUT-IN SOCIETY.” 


And lean o 


DEAR ONES OF THE Home Circe :—I should 


like to tell you something about another ‘‘ Home 
Circle” whose members are invalids, many of 
them being shut away entirely from all the bright 
ness and beauty, the business and pleasures, of life. 
I will give you the brief statement below as it i: 
published every month in our little paper, Th: 
Shut-In Visitor, which comes to us invalids like a 
breath of sweet, out-of-door air, bringing sunshine 
and friendly greetings from the dear associates as 
well as from the sick ones; also the names of new 
members and suggestions and messages of love 
Those who are not acquainted with the “ Shut-in So- 
ciety” can scarcely realize how large a membership 
we have or how strong and binding are the feelings 
which hold us together. I think we number over 
a thousand, not including our associates; forming 
our acquaintances with each other by the inter- 
change of letters passing all over our land—from 
every State in the Union, from England and 
Canada, our little telephone letter-lines are passing 
to and fro. There is no sick one so hidden away 


in home or hospital, but our sweet messages of 


love and tender sympathy find them out, and in 


many a darkened and sorrowful heart, many a home 
of anguish and untold suffering, this blessed friend- 
ship of other weary and suffering hearts has come 
like sunshine from Heaven 
Thus we are forming congenial 

friendships with eac! I 
fort and cheer us while we live, but whi 
endure throughout our lives in that better 
where we shall never know sickness or sorrow 


which not 


¢ n f, 


Many of our members have been shut in for years 
lonely and sad, perhaps, known only by a f 
loving and tender friends, but who are now kr 
and Joved by hundreds and whose names and wan 
are repeated in prayer by every member 
band at every twilight hour. 

You can all understand how sweet and soothing 


this tender remembrance of each other must be to 


every sick and weary one. Every letter which 
finds ite way into the sick-room brings a new cause 
of thanksgiving and praise to Him who has 
graciously blessed our feeble efforts and caused us 
to grow into such a strong and helpful society, 
whose sweet and pleasant influence is quietly ex- 
tending over the world, giving and receiving only 
good. 

And these letters—such bright, cheerful, inter- 
eating ones, as we only know of who have the real 
pleasure of their contents—are fragrant with the 
patience, faith, trust, and love of the dear hearts 
made almost perfect through suffering. And why? 
Because these hearts sit hourly at the feet of Him 
who has promised “I will be with you even, unto 
death.” Many rare and precious jewels are thus 
being polished in the seclusion of darkened rooms, 
from which, like a sweet incense, comes out into 
the noisy, busy world hopes, longings, bright antici- 
pations, and happy dreams, all laid aside for the 
martyr’s crown of suffering and pain. Oh! how 
many can say, “ Patience and I have traveled hand 
in hand so many days that I have learned to trace 
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INE has heard read of Chloe Lanktow, 
God’s dear saint Miss Chloe lives in a little 
brown house up among the hills in New Hartford 
Year after year, until they have numbered more 
than fifty, has she lived and suffered 
joyful, patient, and trusting in her humble home 
and this is what dear Miss Chloe says: ‘“‘ Some of 
my happiest hours have been when they come and 
talk with me of Christ. My mind would be car 
ried above all my sorrows and trials; I have lived 
to carry my father and mother through and am 
left all alone. Life is sweet to me; still I lovet 
think of the blessed rest which I hope will be 
mine. What a happy change—to go away from 
constant pain to perfect joy and happiness. When 
I get to Heaven I shall not regret that I h: 
gone through all these trials and sufferings; I am 
willing to leave all in the hands of my Heavenly 
lather; I can trust Him for what is to come. 
am so thankful that I can see the providence 
God in all His dealings with me: for if I did n 
see it so how could | have borne it al] ?” 

And such is the heart-language of many 
precious shut-in ones. Miss Chloe ia one of our 
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ing ones. 
SOCIETY. 

““The Shut-In Society,’ originated among the 
contributors of the Advocate and Garden, a semi- 
monthly paper issued by the American Female 
Guardian Society and Home for the Friendless, 
of New York city. It has been in existence since 
January, 1877. To Mrs. Jennie M. D. Conklin 
then Miss Jennie M. Drinkwater, of New Vernon, 
N. J., belongs the honor of originating the Society 
and giving it a name. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation are as follows: 

‘1st. To relieve the weariness of the sick-room 
by sending and receiving letters and other tokens 
of remembrance. 

‘ 2d. To testify of the love and presence of 
Christ in the hours of suffering and privation. 

“34. To pray for one another at set times— 
daily, at twilight honr, and weekly, on Tuesday 
morning at ten o'clock. 

“4th. To stimulate faith, hope, patience, and 
courage in fellow-sufferers by the study and pres- 
entation of Bible promises. 

“To be a sufferer, shut in from the outside 
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world, constitutes one a proper candidate for mem- 
bership in this Society ; and the only expense in- 
curred in becoming a member is the price of the 
monthly paper published by it, The Shut-In Visitor, 
which is fifty cents yearly. 

“The associate members are not themselves in- 
valids, but being in tender sympathy with the 
suffering, have volunteered in this ministry of 
love for Jesus’ sake. The associate fee is one dol- 
lar, one-half of which is designed to furnish the 

aper to the destitute. Payments may be made 
postal notes, payable at Palmyra, N. Y., or, 
where this is inconvenient, two cent postage stamps 
will be taken. 

“The Shut-In Visitor is edited by one of the 
associate members, to whom all inquiries con- 
cerning the Society should be addressed. Though 
the special organ of ‘The Shut-In Society,’ its list 
will not be limited to the members and associates, 
but any others are cordially invited to subscribe. 
Address, Mrs. Kate Sumner Burr, Walworth, 
iscke ANNIE S. BARTLETT. 


WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


Deak SIstERS OF THE “ Home CrircLE:”— 
How many hearts are cheered and strengthened 
by the coming of “our Home MaGazine.” It 
has so many suggestions for the tired, weary ones; 
80 many encouraging words for the burden bearers, 
and hints for the careless, easy-going souls of this 
world. 

Part of a letter from a dear friend reads: “I 
have come to the conclusion that I am a total fail 
ure. I can’t do housework; I can’t sew; I have 
not a proper love for social life that leads me to 
respond to its duties. I have no literary genius 
nor musical talent; and if it were not that the 
darkest day is brightened for my rosy-cheeked 
girls and one little man if mamma iz only with 
them, and that my husband says his home is just 
the happiest place on earth to him, I should be 
completely and entirely discouraged.” 

And so it is that the love of home and home 
duties gives the keynote to happiness, if it is only 
touched with the fingers of patience, perseverance, 
and love. 

We are apt to measure our lives by those 
around us. We see others who seem to accom- 
plish so much. They are ever ready, ever willing, 
always doing, and never seem weary, never ill, 
never discouraged—first in home work, first in 
church and social work. Let us thank God for 
these oaks of the earth; but also let us remember 
that the vine has equally as important a mis-ion 
to cling, protect, cheer, please, and, by its example, 
teach us patience in climbing over the rough, rocky 
byways of life. Sister EmIy. 





“FOND RECOLLECTION.” 


HAVE spent an evening most pleasantly in 
| cutting the leaves of a fresh Home MaaGa- 

ZINE and devouring its contents—from the 
expressive frontispiece to the publishers’ depart- 
ment. The MAGAZINE is not only a satisfaction 
in itself, but its presence is a reminder of the 
scenes and faces associated with the reception of it 
in past years and months. 
It was my magazine when I was one of a large 
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household in the home of an editor; but I was 
not the only one who derived benefit from it. 
The editor was sure to find matter in it adapted 
to the home department of his paper—and for 
which, I am glad to say, he was careful to give 
proper credit. The wife of the editor, too, enjoyed 
the MAGAZINE, and the young daughter was never 
forbidden to read its safe stories, which she pre- 
ferred to those of any of the many periodicals 
which were naturally within her reach. 

No, it was not an easy matter to preserve my 
numbers for theannual binding, and once or twice 
I was obliged to duplicate an issue. 

Later, I returned to my childhood home, and 
here my mother enjoyed with me my magazine. 
From its pages she read aloud to me—for my 
mother is so unselfish that she cannot even enjoy 
her reading without sharing it. 

But this first dear home was far away in Maine, 
and now I call it home here in California. Yet I 
am not so far away from the past dear associates 
and once familiar scenes as the space would seem 
to indicate, for memory is ever ready to recall any 
face or event of other days; letters and tokens of 
affection may travel even across the continent, 
and hope points to a reunion either here or here- 


after. F. E. S. 


THE REAL FOLKS OF FICTION. 
T° DAY I have been thinking of some of the 


“ real folks’’ that we meet in works of fiction. 

We began to know some of these folk as 

soon as we knew any one, and | am quite certain 

that if we will look back at our Mother Goose days 

we shall find that Little Boy Blue, the good King 

Arthur who stole the barley-meal, the blind men 

who went to see two cripples run a race, etc., were 

quite as real folks to us then as many persons 

around us. But we, after a long time, outgrew 
such folks. 

How sad it is to outgrow friends or have them 
outgrow us—friends whostood with us once in the 
olden days ef merry youth. But the years brought 
changes, and now our thoughts are so diflerent 
when we once more come together, and we find 
we are as widely separated as are the continents, 
for as they are connected only by the humanity in 
each, so are we connected only in the same man- 
ner. But, as I said, we outgrew Little Boy Blue 
and hie friends, and grew to love fairy stories; and 
a little later Hawthorne’s wonder stories made us 
familiar with some of the mythologies of ancient 
countries. Then came Irving’s stories, and Icha- 
bod Crane and Rip Van Winkle were two of the 
most real folks in all the werld to us. 

They were crowded out by no less a personage 
than Topsy, whose elfin face peered ever into 
ours, asking the question appealingly which her 
lips answered so boldly—‘“’Spect I growed;” and 
near to hers was Uncle Tom’s patient, kindly face, 
looking so earnestly into the future of his suffer- 
ing race, and beside him was Eva, with the light 
of love in her pure eyes. And a little later came 
our first knowledge of Dickens; we read Nicholas 
Nickleby and—did you ever know more real folks 
than those were! Squeers—what angry thoughts 
clusteraround thatname! How our youthful blood 
boiled with indignation at the horrors of that den, 
Dotheboys Hall. And Smike—poor, trembling 
Smike, whose life was isounel in gloom and 
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sadness—Smike, whose sad history taught us that 
indeed the sin of the father is visited upon the 
child. 

Later came other works of Dickens, and we 
learned to know Scrooge and Tiny Tim; Dot, with 
her cheerful, sparkling ways; the Carrier, with 
his ponderous wit but loving gentleness; Tilly 
Slowboy, with her propensities for getting both 
herself and the baby into dire troubles; and does 
it not seem almost as if the cricket on the hearth 
were one of the merry group, too, and that his 
trusting voice spoke gentle words to us, too, as 
well as to the lonely man who sat by that hearth 
all the long, lonely night in sorrow and distrust ; 
and the chiming of the bells—are they not real 
sounds in the lives of those real people into whose 
little round of living came these tones? 

And one after another came many a face from 
Dickens. Little Nell, patient and loving, guiding 
the worn, tired grandfather; Quilp, the horrible 
dwarf, from whom we always shrink; Steerforth, 
whose bright, handsome face always made us feel 
that he could not have been quite so much to 
blame as we firat thought him; Emily, with whose 
memory comes thoughts of wild, stormy nights 
and a life tired of its many burdens; Barkis, whom 
we always remember as being “willin’;” the girl- 
wife, whose early death made us forget her many 
shortcomings and remember only that she was a 
loving little wife; Dan Peggotty, with his sad 
eyes looking their last on the world in which he 
had found so much trouble. Oh! they are all 
real. ALuRA COLLINS. 


THE LITTLE MISSION BAND. 
“(NO you are going out to your little missionary 

Society, are you, Fanny? I am very glad 

you take so much interest as to go out this 
snowy day.” 

“Oh! we wouldn’t miss an afternoon for any- 
thing, Miss Lydia; we all have our mite-boxes, 
too—just see how heavy mine is.” And she passed 
it over, expectantly. 

Miss Lydia took the hint and dropped in a 
coin. 

“How much was it?’ asked Fanny, eagerly; 
“T want to keep a strict account; for ] have more 
than any one else, so far, unless it is that Lily 
Weimer. She is always telling that she is ahead 
of all of us. She just begs and begs of every one 
she sees.” 


“T hope she does it out of pure love for mis- 
sions, and not out of self-love,” said Miss Lydia, 
seriously. 

“Well, she doesn’t,” said Fanny, with spirit— 
“she just does it to get ahead, and I mean to beat 
her, if I put in every cent of my allowance and 
get Uncle Charley to help me, too, when he 
comes.” 

The little girl was growing «xcited, so Miss 
Lydia turned the subject to the more pleasing one 
of the Society’s work. 

“Oh! we have just lovely times. We do all 
sorts of fancy work. I have learned to make lots 
of new things—I mean to make up some for my 
room, and for the parlor, too.” 

“What will the Society do with the things ?”’ 

“Oh! have a fair, I suppose. People always 
do. We talk of having a Japanese table and | 
rather think I shall get up a Japanese costume 
and have a place at that to sell things; or I may 
take a Swiss peasant costume. That’s prettier, 
and I think I should look best init. But the 
Japanese is awful funny.” 

“What are you learning about the poor heathen 
and their needs in your Society ?” 

“The heathen?” she asked, inquiringly, then, 
brightening up—“Oh! I know what you mean— 
reading missionary pieces. We did talk about 
that once, but then we hadn’t time; for we had to 
practice charades after we were through, and then 
we played some; and Miss Dayton thought likely 
the girls would not take much interest in it any- 
way, so we didn’t bother.” 

“Tt seems to me it’s a kind of sewing and play- 
ing school, rather than a missionary meeting.” 

“So mother thinks, but it’s awful nice.” 

“What are you going to do with the money in 
your boxes?” 

“We think some of buying ice-cream and straw- 
berries and having a nice festival in the summer ; 
but some wish to get up an entertainment and 
have tableaux and such things in the hall. But 
the costumes would cost a good deal, even if we 
hired them, and some think a festival would be 
the best way. But I have to go now, Miss Lydia. 
I forgot to say I was very much obliged for the 
dime you put in my box. I do hope I shall get 
it full before spring. Miss Dayton says she is so 
glad we all love mission work so well. Good-bye, 
Miss Lydia.” And the seif-denying little mis- 
sionary worker tripped off gayly to compare mite- 
boxes with two other little girls who had called 
for her. OLIVE. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Grensury. 


A STORY FOR RUTHIE. 


off in Michigan and is confined to her room 

with a serious illness. But the “Boys and 
Girls’ Treasury,” in the Home MAGAZINE, brings 
cheer and brightness to her, as it does to many 
another, and this story is for her and for you too 
“ Mattie, I want you to go over to Mrs. Brown’s 


Aor who is she? A little girl who lives away 
4 


” 


and invite her to the quilting next Thuraday, 
said Mrs. Barnett, early one bright June morning, 


as her little daughter of eight years came in after 
feeding the chickens and helping her brother to 
turn the calves from the corral to the grazing 
grounds. 

It was away out in Kansas, hundreds of miles 
beyond the great Mississippi, and, although much 
of the country was a wilderness, it was not grown 
over with massive trees and thick underbrush, 
with clinging vines and tangled briera, where 
bears and wolves might find a hiding-place; but 
it was like a great green meadow, reaching every- 
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where, crossed by clear, cool streams, with settlers’ 
cabins’scattered here and there, from two to five 
miles apart, and deep, well-worn paths leading 
from one ral r farm) to another. 

Mr. Brown’s house was almost three miles di 
tant, with 1 ther house on the way; but Mat 
tie scrubbed her rosy face with ice-cold water from 
the spring, until it looked as fresh and fair as the 


bright pink flowers that blossomed all along the 
way, put on a clean calico apron, tied on her best 
sunbonnet, and started upon her errand, 

It seems like a long walk fora little girl like 
her, but Mattie didn’t mind it at all. It was so 
nice and pleasant out upon the prairie, with the 
cool morning breeze fanning her fair young face, 
and wafting sweet odors from the pinks and roses 
that bordered the path and spangled the prairie 
as far as her sharp little eyes could see. 

Great flocks of cranes and wild geese went sail 
ing through the blue sky above her head and 
settling in the distant lake beyond, while her own 
song echoed over the bright expanse in all the joy 
and glee of childish mirth and innocence. 

Nearly half the distance had been passed, when 
a young curlew started up and ran in the path 
ahead of her for a little way, then left it and sped 
across the prairie. 

In an instant her mother’s injunction to “ kee; 
right in the path” was forgotten, and Mattie wa: 
bounding after the bird with all the ease and grace 











of a young ga e 

Did any of y young readers ever see a cur 
lew ? 

This one was about the size of a quail, very 
much the « r of a guinea-fowl, and had long 
legs which made it about as tall as acommon hen 
It was too young to fly, but it could run just fa 
enough t ke Mattie think that she was just 
going to ca it, while it managed to keep bare! 
out of reach of her outstretched hand. It turned 
and darted and dodged, now to the right, then t« 
the left, through the grasa and over the flowers, 
leading Mattie on a long and tire e chase a 
great distance from the place where she first di 
covered it. [Put at length it took refuge under a 


bunch of plants with large leaves, which concealed 
her from its view and made it imagine itself safe, 
but she knew it was there, and, advancing cau 
tiously, she threw her sunbonnet over it, and the 
prize was hers. 

With a cry of joy she clasped the bird in her 
arms, and started to go back to the path; but in 
her chase she had turned round at least fifty times 
without knowing it, so that she took quite a dif. 
ferent direction, and when she came to an Indian 
trail, leading a long way from the place to whic 
she had intended to go, she followed it without 
knowing the difference. She walked on and on 
for a long time without coming to any house, and 
she began to think that Mr. Brown’s ranch never 
seemed so far off before; but perhaps her chase 
after the bird made the way seem longer. She 
would surely come to it after awhile, she thought. 

But she grew very tired, and still there was no 
house in sight. 

The trail led to the stream, which was bordered 
on each side to the distance of half a mile with 
heavy timber. She followed its windings among 
the trees, until a sudden turn brought her within 
a short distance of a group of Indian lodges. 

She was accustomed to the sight of Indians, but 


this unexpected scene frightened her a little, and 


she stopped suddenly 


A dozen copper-colored children, from three ti 
twelve years of age, came, running toward her 
chattering like a flock of blackbirds, in a language. 
as hard for her to understand as that of the birds 
They were wrapped in blankets and wore leggins 
and beads and brass bracelets upon their arms and 


ankles, and my young readers would have thought 
that they were the funniest-looking group of chil 
dren that they had ever seer 

Mattie would have been very badly frightened 
if she had not been accustomed to seeing Indians 
but they surrounded her and led her to the door 
of one of the lodges, and, spreading a robe upon 
the ground, made her understand that she was t 
sit down upon it. 

And she was so tired that she was willing to 
rest even in this strange place. It was toward 
noon, and she was very glad to see that they were 
getting dinner. 

A few feet from where she was sitting two forked 
sticks had been driven into the ground, about four 


feet apart, and a stout pole laid upon them; an 
iron kettle was suspended upon the pole over a 
fire, and in this the dinner was boiling. 


Mattie was very hungry, and she sat watching 
the kettle and hoping that the dinner was almos 
done, and wondering why it did not smell as it 
did when her mother was cooking chickens or 
equirrels, when an Indian came up with a mus} 
rat. He threw it upon the ground. A squaw 
picked it up, held it in the boiling soup for a mo- 
ment, then stripped the fur from it as you wou d 
the feathers from ach <en that had been sc ilded 


and threw it into the kettle. 


Mattie thought if that was the way in which 
they prepared their game she would rather eat at 
home: but she was a long way from it, and go terri- 
bly hungry that she did not believe that she could 
walk back without something to eat, although she 
thought the soup smelled dreadfully. 

Just then an India me into camp with ; 
large turtle. He threwit down near her and held 
astick nearits mouth. The turtle stretched out 
its neck and made a savage bite at the stick, and 
before it could take its head back into the shell 





the boy cut it off with a quick blow from a hatchet, 
and the squaw took it up and put it on the fire to 





roast. 

“Why, that’s not the way in which my father 
dresses turtles to cook !” said Mattie, in astonish 
ment. 


Sut no one understood her, and the squaw took 
a forked stick and held the turtle down upon the 
coals, for it was squirming terribly. 

Mattie thouglit it looked horribly cruel, but she 
reflected that she had heard her father say that nc 
creature could feel any especial pain after being 
beheaded: but she thought it ought at least to have 
time to die before being roasted. 

After the turtle quit kicking and squirming the 
squaw took a wooden bowl, put some Indian mea 
into it, mixed it up with a little water, spatted i: 
out into little cakes, laid them upon a board, and 
set it up by the fire to bake. 

Mattie wondered why she did not wash her 
hands before mixing the cakes, but finally con- 
cluded that perhaps it was her way of doing. At 
length everything was cooked. The turtle was 

| taken from the fire and laid upon the ground on 
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its back, the cake pl aced beside it, and the s 
dipped out into wooden bowls. 

Mattie did not like the odor of the soup, and 
the sight of a squirrel’s foot, which she dipped uy 
in the wooden ladle which was given her to eat 
with, and a duck’s bill, which was floating upon 
her dish, did not help her to relish it. 

She tried to taste it, but the odor made her so 
dreadfully sick that she thought she should 
her appetite altogether. 

The squaw took a knife and loosened the flesh 
of the turtle from the of the shell, which 
formed a dish from which to eat it, and, in spite of 
the primitive manner in which it was cooked, 
Mattie managed to eat a small piece with one of 
the cakes, but nothing but her long walk could 
have made her taste so unsavory a dinner. 

All the time she had held fast to the curlew, 
which seemed to give her importance in the opin- 
ion of the Indian children. 

As soon as she thought herself sufficiently rested, 
she began to think of going home and to wonder 
if she could find the way. ‘Then came a thought 
that frightened her more than anything that she 
had before experienced. 

What if they should want to keep her! 
had often heard that Indians liked to have white 
children in their camps, and perhaps they would 
not let her go home. And her mother would 
surely be getting anxious about 


uj 
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She 


her by this time 
The thought of her parents and brothers riding 
of her, almost distracted by her 


“te ts 
feei 80 K that 


about in search 
loys, made her 
she could scarcely keep from crying 

‘Poor little curlew!” she said to herself, ‘ 
haps you feel just as badly to be taken from 
mother and your home the fi 
would to be taken from mine, and if I can 


lonely and homesic 


among wers a 


away, I’ll carry you back and 
bird from its mother again.” 

She sprung suddenly to her feet and started 
in the direction from whicl 
there waa a confused clamor of voicea and all the 
children ran after her and seemed to be tr ( 
tell her something, and the and Indians 
came out of the other lodges and gazed after her, 
and the squaw with whom she had eaten dinner 


never take a V 


she came, but instantly 


trving 


aquaws 


of her 
: 


ack, 


came and carried her back, and, in spite 
screams and struggles, put her upon a pony s | 
mounted behind her, and rode away. , 

Mattie kicked and screamed and pinched and 
scratched the equaws hands, but she paid I m 
it than if it had been a mos 
on just as if Mattie was perfectly 


ore 
ittention to uito, but 
kept right 
contented, 

Seeing that she was only tiring herself out for 
nothing, Mattie finally desisted, but thought she 
would watch the way carefully and run away at 
the first opportunity. 

She dropped the curlew in the grass and was 
pleased to see it run scampering over the prairie 
and thought how glad she would be if she only 
had her liberty. 

After awhile Mattie’s sharp little eyes saw a 

g-cabin away in the distance, and she almost 
held her breath for fear that the squaw would see 
it, too, and take a different direction, but she 
kept right on toward it, and Mattie began to rea- 
lize that the creature was kindly taking her home 
and she had repaid her with kicks and pinches! 

She felt that she ought to apologize; but it would 
be of no use, since she could not make her under- 
stand. 

“T can’t it now; she ought to have told 
me what she wae going to do and then I should 
not have acted so,” thought Mattie ; “ but perhaps 
that was just what the children tried to tell me.” 
Mattie rode on silently, feeling very much ashamed 


ynduet. 


help 


of here 
ind her parents very much distressed or 
account of her absence, and her father and br 
had already been out hunting for her. 
down from the pony’s back at the cabi 
door, and ran and brought a basket of eggs, whi 
she gave to the squaw, and her mother gave 
creature a bright pink apron, with which she 
} 


greatly pleased. 


thers 


snes d 


And Mattie learned 


disobedience, even in 80 é 
t path, might bring 
a great deal of trouble and sorrow both upon her 


she loved, and she never molested 


two lessons tha 
was, that 
as turning aside from the righ 
self and those 
a young bird again. 
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Pousekeepers’ Department, 


CRUST AND FILLING: 
LEM A KING is one of the hardest features of 


cooking. Really good pies, like first-class 
bread, are not seen on every table, and with 
out discussing the healthfulness of pastry it is a 
fact that nice, light pastry is much less hurtful 
than that which is improperly made. The old 
way of making pie-crust, by adding only latd and 
water to flour, is but little practiced now by house 
keepers, almost every one adding baking-powder 
or cream-tartar and soda. By this method the 
tough, leathery undercrust is avoided which has 
been credited with causing so much dyspepsia. 
We have found it a good wavy to sift with one 
quart of flour two teaspoonfuls of cream-tartar 


and one teaspoonful of soda, then rub into this | 


| flour 


one cup of cold Jard. Mix with very cold 
water, adding a little salt, and after each top-cruat 
is rolled out, or even after it is on the pie, spread 
over with a knife a few thin shavings of cold lard, 
dredge on a little flour, and press it down lightly 
with the hand. After the pie is baked this added 
flour and lard will give the pie a nice appearance 
This little secret was learnt of a neighbor whose 
pastry always resembled that of a professional 
cook. She sometimes used a trifle more than a 
cup of lard to a quart of flour, but that is enough 
for ordinary use by the addition of lard on the 
top crust. But the lard must be cold and cut thin 
to have success 

There is a little, convenient way that the busy 
housekeeper can do which we learned by accident. 
Spending the afternoon unexpectedly witha friend, 
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she excused herself a few minutes, and later, at 
the tea-table, explained that the fresh pie before 
us she had made that afternoon while absent from 
the parlor. (uestioned as to howshe could make 
it so quickly, she explained that she always kept 
prepared flour on hand for pastry. She sifted 
three or four quarts of flour, adding the proper 
quantities of cream-tartar and soda, then she 
rubbed the lard into it lightly, and set it aside in 
a tin-pail to be used when needed. All she had 
to do in order to make a pie was to stir up as much 
of the flour as needed, with water and a pinch of 
salt. We imagined that it could not be kept long, 
but after trying it found that the lard and flour do 
not grow moist, as might be the case if the salt 
had been added, and there being no moisture, the 
cream-tartar and soda do not act upon each other. 

We do not mean to be without prepared pastry) 
flour, as it is ready in an emergency and a great 
help on baking day. All these little handy ways 
make it possible for one to do her own work. It 
is in such a manner that the head can help the 
hands, learning everything that will lighten work 
and then remembering to do it. 

It is quite an undertaking te make mince-pies, 
but when a quantity of mince-meat is prepared 
there is something on hand, provided it is made 
and kept good. Our way usually is to boil the 
meat, chop fine, adding suet, fruit, spices, and 
sugar; cook this again and put upincans. This 
will keep a long time, and a can of it can be added 
to nearly twice the quantity of chopped apple 
any time. 

Another way is to fully prepare the mince-meat 
at first, adding the apple and cooking slowly until 
it is well done and then canning it. In any case 
it is better to cook the meat and apple before mak- 
ing the pies; by so doing you only have to cook 
the pie long enough to bake the crust, which will! 
be nicer than if the pie was in the oven until the 
raw apple cooked through. A mince-pie with brown 
crust and half raw apple inside is a frequent re- 
sult from the hand of the unskilled cook. A 
chopped lemon is a great addition to pie meat, and 
if the quantity is large two are needed. If you 
have not added one a very little of the grated peel 
on the pie before the top crust is laid on is an im- 
provement. The juice of the lemon and the liquor 
in which the meat was boiled are better than wine, 
cider, or vinegar 

There is a rank, strong taste in cooking in which 
wine ia used, which is not noticeable when lemon- 
juice or canned fruit sirups are substituted. It is 
the best plan to buy a good piece of meat for pies, 
for tough, hard meat seems a poor foundation to 
add fruits and spices to, and the nicer the ingredi- 
ents the better the result if intelligently com- 
pounded. The ready-mixed mince-meat sold at 
the grocers’ now is convenient for those who can- 
not make it, but is not as good as the home-made. 

ALLIE E. WHITAKER 


HOW TO CLEANSE WASTE-PIPES. 


()'s of the most frequent and trying annoy- 
ances of housekeeping is the obstruction to 
the free, quick outlet of the waste-water of 
the wash-stand, the bath, and the kitchen sink. 
This is caused by a gradual accumulation of smal! 
bits of refuse material, paper, rags, meat, bones, 
or other offal, which check and finally entirely | 


stop the outflow of the waste-water, and then the 
plumber is called on to remove the stoppage with 
his force-pump. Sometimes this is effective; at 
others the offending waste-pipe is cut out and a 
new one put in its place at considerable cost. But 
the plumber is not always near at hand or free to 
come at one’s call, and the matter demands im- 
mediate attention. A simple, inexpensive method 
of clearing the pipe is as follows: Just before re- 
tiring at night pour into the pipe enough liquid 
soda lye to fill the “trap,” as it is called, or bent 
portion of the pipe just below the outlet—about 
a pint will suffice for a washstand, or a quart for a 
bath or kitchen-sink. Be sure that no water runs 
into it till next morning. During the night the 
lye will convert all the offal in the pipe into soft 
soap, and the first current of water in the morn- 
ing will remove it entirely, and leave the pipe as 
clean as new. 


A LABOR SAVER. 


”, LL that mending, Jenny ?” said her cousin, 

A with ashrug anda frown. “ You do have 

44 my sympathy.” 

It was.a good peach-basket full—better measure, 
too, than most fruit dealers give. But Jenny made 
light of it, as she dumped the contents all out on 
the clean drugget, preparatory to assorting her 
dry goods. The basket itself was a cheerful-look- 
ing piece of furniture, lined without and within 
with a gay rosebud cretonne and supplied with 
any number of pockets and all sorts of conve- 
niences. 

“The mountain has gained upon me a little in 
these past, busy weeks,” said Jane, cheerily, “ but 
you will see it speedily reduced to a mole-hill. 
In the first place, I will oil the sewing-machine 
thoroughly and wind about half a dozen bobbins. 
Let me see,” and she surveyed her pile critically, 
“two white bobbins, one of black, and one of 
brown, and one of gray. That will answer for 
all the work.” 

“T can’t see the use of a sewing-machine in 
mending,” said Ella. “I always take a needle 
and toil through my work just as I used to before 
I had a machine.” 

“Some people like that way the best, but sewing- 
machine mending is good enough for me, and with 
care one can make the corners fit in neatly. The 
work has the merit of being strong, too, when you 
are through. Now here are a pair of laid-aside 
sheets. ‘hey can be ‘turned’ nicely and made to 
do service a long time yet on Ned’s narrow bed- 
stead. I tear out the thin part and set together 
the outside selyedges, and then hem the other 
sides, It takes such a little time with the maéhine, 
and yet, what a long, monotonous, all-day job it 
was to us little girls in our childhood; we'll lay 
those by themselves,” and she laid them in a 
chair, as the beginning of her “ white pile.” “ Here 
is Jenny’s blue plaid all out at the elbows. No 
use in patching them; it looks poorly and does 
not last long. Would you be willing to rip out 
those sleeves for me, cousin, while I get my pieces 
and cut out a new underside to both sleeves. There, 
now I will baste the sleeves up again and sew the 
seams on the machine and it will take but little 
longer than to put in a round patch. Yet how 
much better the child will like it. Here is a bit 
of blue velvet I will make into cuffs for it. I 
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at it, and it will freshen up the old dress. 

“And here are Ned’s little trousers all out at 
the knees. Nothing but real surgery will answer 
for them. Cut the leg clear across, rip down the 
short seams to the bottom, and cut a new half 
front to the leg and set it in with the machine. 
When nicely pressed, the seam across the front 
will not look so bad for clothes to dig in the dirt 
with. That is the way I am going through my 
pile, and you can see how much the machine will 
help on the work. I call it a great labor-saver, 
even for the mending-basket.”’ OLIVE. 


ATBOTTLE OF GLUE. 


URING a freeze, a toilet-bottle of grapevine- 
| ) juice (I keep this to curl baby’s hair; caught 

it in the spring when the vines were pruned 
was frozen and Lened, I applied Royal Glue to 
both edges and immediately it was mended to 
look as well as ever. When the upper and sole of 
baby’s shoe part company, I immediately cement 
the old compact with glue. When the ivory 
mouthpiece comes off her brass horn, I resort to 


know it will please her every time she looks down | glue. So also when the papier-mache of her wu 


; doll is smashed, I immediately set all parts in 


place by the ever-ready glue. Oh! the conve- 
nience of a bottle of glue and the next thing to 
it, a bottle of gum-tragacanth. 

For scrap-books, for embossed-picture decora 
tion, for sticking back in place a loosened leaf, for 
pasting in every department, this gum-tragacanth 
is indispensable. A lump as large as a chestnut 
will fill a common mucilage-bottle when soaked 
in warm water. No other preparation is necessary. 
It keeps well. Gum-Arabic is useful—to it you 
may not only resort for sticking, but for glossing 
in ironing. However, a good washerwoman says 
a small lump of borax dissolved in water and 
added to starch glosses a shirt front beautifully. 

The glue that I happen to have at present is 
transparent—the same used by the United States 
Government Department, manufactured by J. U. 
O'Meara & Co., Pennsylvania Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It is unrivaled for mending orna- 
ments. I have never tested its efficacy in dishes 
to be washed. Fer this I find perfect white lead. 
Either the prepared paint or the flour mixed 
with copal varnish, with the addition of turpentine 
for drying it off. M. Dey ERLE. 


Gemperance Gunse. 


INEBRIETY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
TO-DAY 


others, but is presented to show the loss to the 
community from the present methods of treat- 
ment, 

John Doe inherited from his father an inebriate 
diathesis. His father was a moderate drinker, his 
incles drank to excess, and his grandfather also 
drank. On his mother’s side moderate drinking 
and consumption were prominent. He started out 
in life as a manufacturer, at twenty-two years of 
age, had several thousand dollars capital, and 
married into a large, influential family. He was 
a nervous, energetic man, and used whisky every 
day for its medicinal effects. At thirty-two he 
failed in business, and drank to excess at times. 
\ year after he started again, and five years later 
failed, involving his father and father-in-law in 
hopeless bankruptcy. 

In these sixteen years he had sunk over five 
hundred thousand dollars, and made two families 
besides his own paupers, and largely dependent on 
the community for support. At this time he signed 
the pledge, became a church member, and for over 
a year wasa shining example ; then he relapsed. 
During the year following he was sent to jail for 
inebriety. For the next eight years he was sent 
thirteen times to jail for drunkenness and as- 
sault. In the meantime he was a hostler, bar- 
keeper, laborer, and hackman, failing in every 
occupation. Finally he assaulted his rife fatally 
and was tried for murder. The jury disagreed 
and two trials followed. He was sentenced to be 
hung, the case was argued in the higher courts, 
and finally commuted to life imprisonment. Two 


dhe following case differs in no way from many 


years after, he fatally assaulted a keeper, and died 
a year after of consumption. Financially, it cost 
the taxpayers to support and punish him ‘from the 
time of his first sentence for Rieshenien not less 
than five hundred dollars for nine commitments 
to jail for periods of from thirty to ninety days’ 
imprisonment. 

The expense of two trials for murder and 
his final imprisonment was not less than fif- 
teen hundred dollars, in all, two thousand dol- 
lars, which was the money paid out in an effort 
to cure him by punishment. 

During this time he killed his wife and a prison- 
keeper; his family were practically destroyed, 
having been neglected and scattered. and at the 
same time freighted with a frightful heredity and 
the contagion of bad impulses and no training. 
Two families had been made paupers, and four of 
them died in the almshouse and hospitals. Others 
had become a burden on their friends 

Had inebriety been fully recognized in his case 
at the first, and he forced to come under medical 
care and treatment, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that all this loss and suffering might have 
been prevented. At the time of failure in busi- 
ness, when his case became chronic, had he been 
confined to a work-house hospital, with no other 
result except housing him, it would have been a 
great gain to society and the State. Two murders 
would have been prevented, and all the loss and 
suffering which followed from them. 

To call this a vice until it becomes chronic, and 
then apply legal methods of restoration and cure, 
is a system of blunders that is a disgrace to our 
civilization. 

It is these unfortunate methods that are intensi- 
fying inebriety, and making it more incurable and 
dangerous every day. These are the forces that 
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are actually propagating an army of patpers and 


criminals, and other defective classes whose pres- 
ence is a perpetual menace to al] healthy progress 
and civilization.— (Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. 


DANGER FROM MARRIAGE WITH 
INEBRIATES. 


N this case there is a volume of argument, 
which is more startling from the fact that it is | 
not uncommon in all sections of the country. 

The ancestors of A. B. were Irish and inebri 
ates. From the rise in real estate the son was left 

a fortune. He was a man of talent and a par- 

oxysmal inebriate at twenty-six years ofage. Ile 
married a pious woman, who has neurotic ances 

tors. The family physician advised against the 
marriage and incurred their hatred ever after. 
Seven children was the result of this alliance. 

Two died in infancy of convulsions. The third 
became insane at puberty and is now in an insane 

asylum, a hopeless incurable. The fourth grew to 


Deallh 


THE CLOTHING OF THE SEXES. 
A PHYSICIA! PLEA FOR ACHANGE IN THI 
MAKE OF WOMEN’S DRESS 
R. RICHARDSON, in London Truth, Bays 

) I agree that the tax of carrying clothes 

/ from the waist is utterly unjustifiable, and 
that the parts that should bear the burden are the 
shoulders and none other. In this regard women 
ought to be placed under just the same favorable 
conditions for movement of the body as men, and 
the greatest emancipation that woman will ever 
have achieved will have arrived when she has 
discovered and carried out this practical improve- 
ment. 

Any one who will for a moment think candidly 
must admit that the dress of men, however bad it 
may be in taste, or in whatever bad taste it may 
have been conceived, is, in respect to health, in 
finitely superior to that of women. In the dress 
of the man every part of the body is equally cov- 
ered. The middle of the body is not enveloped in 
a number of close layers, while the lower limbs are 
left without close clothing altogetl er; the centre 
of the body is not strained with a weight which 
almost drags down the lower limbs and back; the 
chest is not exposed to every wind that blows, and 
the feet are not bewildered with heavy garments 
which they have to kick forward or drag from be 
hind with every advancing step. The body is 
clothed equally, and the clothing is borne by the 
shoulders; it gives free motion to breathing; it 
gives freedom of motion to the circulation; it 


makes no undue pressure on the digestive organs ; 
it leaves the limbs free; it is easily put on and of! 
and it allows of ready change in vicissitudes of 
weathe: 

It is told of the late eminent surgeon, Mr. Cline 


the teache f Sir Astley Coope r, that when he 
was consulted by a lady on the question how sh¢ 


should prevent a girl from growing up mi upen, 
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manhood, and is now an inebriate pauper and 
criminal, having been in prison five out of the 
last eight years. ‘The fifth became the wife of a 
wealthy man, and in a paroxysm of inebriate in- 
sanity killed her child, poisoned her husband, and 
then committed suicide. ‘The sixth is a low dealer 
in spirits and petty criminal, who has been re- 
peatedly punished for crime. The seventh, after 
a short life of great excesses, died in a public 
hospital. The father became a paralytic, lost his 
property, and died in an asylum. ‘The mother 
died of puerperal convulsions at thirty-four. 

The result of this marriage waa one insane, one 
inebriate and insane, two criminals, and one who 
was so demented that he died from general ex- 
cesses, This should have been prevented. From 
this source a large part of all the loss and suffering 
which society is called to bear comes. Will a 
wider intelligence, sustained by law, apply the 
proper remedy? Shall we suffer these evils to 
peril our civilization and life, when the means to 
remove them are known and practical ?— Quarterly 
Journal of Inebriety. 








enartment, 


he replied, “ Let her have no stays, and let her 
run about like the boys.” I gladly re-echo this 
wise advice of the great surgeon, and I would ven- 
ture to add to it another suggestion. | would say 
to the mothers of England—Let your girls dress 
like your boys; make no difference whatever in re- 
spect to them; give them knickerbockers if you 
like—with these exceptions, that the under gar 
ments be of a little lighter material, and that they 
be supplemented by an outer gown or robe which 
shall take the place of the outer coat of the boys 
and shall make them look distinctively what they 
ire—girls clothed cap-a-pie, and well clothed, from 
head to foot. 


SUNLIGHT A NECESSITY, 


1{UN-BATHS cost nothing, and are the most 
refreshing, life-giving baths that one can take, 
\ whether sick or well Every housekeeper 
knows the necessity of giving her woolens the 
benefit of the sun from time to time, and espe- 
cially after a long rainy season or a long absence 
of the sun. Many will think of the injury their 
clothes are liable to from dampness, who will 
never reflect that an occasional exposure of their 
own bodies to the sunlight is equally necessary to 
their own health. The sun-baths cost nothing 
and that is a misfortune; for people are still de- 
luded with the idea that those things only can be 
good or useful which cost money. Let it not be 
forgotten that three of God’s most beneficent gifts 
to man—three things the most necessary to good 
health—sunlight, fresh air, and water—are free to 
all; you can have them in abundance, without 
money and without price, if you will, If you 
would enjoy good health, then see to it that you 
arn supplied with pure air to breathe all the time; 
that you bathe for an hour or so in the sunlight, 
and that you quench your thirst with no other 
fluid than water, 
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HOUSEHOLD VENTILATION. 
|): RUSSELL, in the Glaagow Health Lec 
tr 


says of the ventilation of the house- 

rooms: “ Minimize as we may the progressive 
ontamination of an inclosed inhabited space, the 
contamination is still progressive, and, without 
renewal of the air, in a few hours you will reach 
the boundary beyond which lies impaired health. 
)pen your windows, pull up your window-blinds, 
turn up your mattresses and bedclothes, and every 
morning let the products of the night be swept 
out by the incoming current of fresh air. Then, 
all through the day, remember to have a small 
hink open at the top of your windows; or, better 
still, raise the lower sash, close the opening be- 
neath with a piece of wood fitting closely, and so 
the air will enter at the junction of the sashes and 
pass upward without draught. The secret of ven- 
tilation without draught is « little and constantly. 
Once permit the air to become close and stuffy, 
and the moment you endeavor to remedy this result 
of carelessness, a cold draught will rush in and 
the fear of injury will cause you to stop it. The 
mere fact of living in a close atmosphere begets a 
shivery, susceptible condition of body, which is 
intolerant of the slightest sensation of chill. If 
you accustom yourself or your children to fresh 
air, you become robust, your lungs play freely, 
the vital heat is sustained, and even a draught 
becomes exhilarating.” 


es, 


OVERWORK AND HEART-DISEASE. 


N an able and interesting lecture on “ Func- 
tional Cardiac Disturbances,” delivered some 
time ago at the Bellevue Hospital by Dr. Bev- 
erley Robinson, reference is made to the fact that, 
‘so long as muscular exertion conforms to the law 
of rhythmic action, it develops the muscles and 
augments their strength ; but, if the exertion be- 
omes continuous, then it decreases their power 
and finally leads to atrophy, or, worse still, to de- 
generation.” Now, in over-exertion, as Dr. Robin- 
son points out, the period of the heart’s rest (for, 
as our readers know, the ever-busy, ever-beating 
heart has, as every part of the muscular system 
must have, its momentary intervals of repose) is 
inevitably diminished by the increased rapidity of 
action, The heart is thus made to work almost 
continuouely, and it must suffer from this, just as 
the voluntary muscles do when overworked. 
This, as other medical writers have remarked, 
is the danger in the senseless practice of walking 
long distances within a given time, which has 
been so much in vogue of late; and the same 
may be said of other forms of athletic exercises 
and contests in which the aim is mainly to ascer- 
tain how long the muscular exertion can be kept 
ip without rest, or with unnaturally brief inter- 
vals of rest. A case was recently reported, of 
a young girl who dropped dead while trying 
to “jump rope” a certain preposterous number 
of times without stopping; and young people 
ieed to be cautioned against all such over-exertion 
in their games. All gymnasiums in schools and 
colleges should be under the supervision of a 
medical man, like the model establishment at 
Harvard, where every student is subjected, at 
regular intervals, to a thorough physical ex- 


amination, and the particular exercises suited to 
his case are prescribed in writing. As Dr. Da 
Costa has said, constant running to catch a train 
or a boat, as well as habitual “bolting” one’s 
meala, is sure to injure the heart. Dyspepsia is 
not the only penalty that the hurried feeders are 
liable to pay. 

Dr. J. M. Fothergill aptly remarks that there 
are “‘stout-hearted” and “ faint-hearted” people 

those who can be relied on in an emergency, and 
those who cannot; those who can control their 
hearts under great excitement or impending dan- 
ger, and those who then become powerless and 
useless. To show the influence of the mind over 
the heart, the same writer mentions the case of a 
medical student, who, when asked a question the 
answer to which required thought, had immedi- 
ately a changed cardiac rhythm and intermissions 
of the pulse-beat. Whenever the answer was 
given without thought the action of the heart re- 
mained undisturbed. 

We are all of us aware how much our heart- 
ction is influenced by emotions or temporary 
excitement, but we are not all aware how much 
comtrol of the cardiac centre may be acquired by 
an effort of will. The accomplished diplomatist 
is cited by Dr. Robinson as an illustration of the 
complete control which one may attain over every 
utterance or look which indicates emotion, or, in 
other words, of the power of “ regularizing heart- 
action.” The finished coquette is another case in 
point.— Popular Science News. 


EFFECT OF LIGHT EATING UPON COLDS. 


e Monthly, says: “ Though a lifelong suf- 
ferer from the disease in various forms, from 
the ‘snufiles’ of infancy to the ‘hay fever’ of 
adult age, together with occasional attacks of neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, throat and lung affections, etc., 
I now find it impossible to excite any of the ‘ well- 
known symptema,’ or, in fact, any form of disease, 
though subjecting myself to what many would con 
sider the most suicidal practices in the matter of 
exposure to the elements, so long as I live upon a 
frugal diet, chiefly cereals and fruit, served plainly 
nominally two meals a day; holding myself 
ready, however, to ‘skip’ a meal whenever neces- 
sary, i. ¢., whenever any of the symptoms of indi 
gestion, as acid stomach, flatulence, pressure in the 
region of the lungs or stomach, etc., warn me of 
having carried the pleasures of the table a trifle 
beyond the needs of the organism. 
When, however, I have chosen to prolong the ex- 
periment by continuing to eat heartily, as is the 
custom with people in general at such times, I 
have found my experience identical with theirs ; 
the symptoms would increase in severity, and to 
nasal catarrh, headache, alight feverishness, and 
languor would be added sore throat, perhaps with 
pressure at the lungs, hoarseness, increased fever, 
and entire indisposition for exertion. In this case 
two, perhaps three, days’ fasting would be required, 
with a little extra sponging of the skin, to com- 
pletely restore the balance. Out-door air is desir 
able, and, when not demanding too great effort, 
exercise. Air baths, when there is much feverish- 
ness of the skin, are comforting and curative.” 


| ¥ C. E. PAGE, writing in the Popular Sci- 
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Fevenings wilh the 


SPRING. HE LEADETH ME. 


PINE alder by the river N “pastures green”? Not always: sometimes 
| Shakes out her powdery curls, | Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
The willow buds in silver In weary ways, where heavy shadows be; 
For little boys and girls. 
Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 


The little birds fly over, Out of the sunshine into darkest night. 
And how sweet they sing! [ oft would faint with sorrow and affright— 
To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. Only for this—I know Ile helds my hand; 
So whether in green or desert land 
The gay green grass comes creeping trust, although I may not understand, 
So soft beneath their feet ; 
The frogs begin to ripple And “ by still waters”? No, not always so; 
\ music clear and sweet. Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 


And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


And buttereups are coming, 


And searlet columbine, But when the storms beat loudest, and I cry 
And in the sunny meadows Aloud for help, the Master standeth by 
The dandelions shine. And whispers to my soul, “ Lo, it is I.” 





And just as many daisies Above the tempest wild I hear Him ss 
As their soft hands can hold ‘“‘ Beyond this darkness lies the perfe 
The little ones may gather, In every path of thine I lead the way.” 
All fair im white and gold. 
So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 


Here blows the warm, red clover, I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
Chere peeps the violet blue; The shadows lie—what matte He is there. 
O happy little children ! 
God made them all for you. {nd more than this; where’er the pathway lead, 
Mrs. Cevia THAXTER. He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 


But His own hand, sufficient for my need. 


’ 
THE BABY’S PRAYER. So where He leads me I can safely g 
. And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
{HE knelt with her sweet hands folded Why in His wisdom He hath led me so. 
h 





Her fair little head bowed low: 
While dead vines tapped at the window 
And the air was thick with snow. 
Without, earth dumb with winter; 
Within, hearts dumb with care; UNBELIEF. 
And up through the leaden silence ae 


: ee : TRE is no unbelief 
Rose softly the baby’s prayer. r VHER wien . 
= a ee Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 


And waits to see it push away the clod, 


“ Bless all whom I love, dear Father, 
He trusts in God. 


And he Ip me be good,” she said. 
Then, stirred by a sudden fancy, 
She lifted the shining head. 
Did she catch on the frozen maple 
Some hint of the April green, 
Or the breath of the woodland blossoms, 
The drifts of the snow between ? 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“ Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, "neath winter's field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 


“The beautiful trees,” she whispered, 


“ Where the orioles used to sing ; 
They are tired of the cold, white winter, 
Oh! help them to grow in the spring 
And the flowers that I loved to gather 
Lord, bring them again in May; 
The dear little violets, sleeping 
Down deep in the ground to-day.” 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, “ To-morrow,” “ The Unknown,” 
“The Future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown. 
Ah! earth may be chill with snowflakes, 
And hearts may be cold with care, The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
1 And dares to live when life has only woes, 


But wastes of a frozen silence 

Are crossed by the baby’s prayer ; God’s comfort knows, 
And lips that were dumb with sorrow 

In jubilant hope may sing ; There is no unbelief: 


For when earth is wrapped in winter, And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
In the heart of the Lord ’tis spring. The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 
Auice M. Eppy. | God knoweth why! 
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HOME UPHOLSTERY. 


HEN I begin to think over my subject and of 

the number of things that can be done at home 
much to write about I hardly know where to com- 
mence, Deft fingers, a little neatness, and plenty of 
patienee may transform an ugly room into a pretty 
one in avery short time. No girls should be ignorant 
bow to use a hammer or plant a nail. 

Well, out of innumerable items, I elect to begin with 
curtains—window-curtains. Thereare many nice stuffs 
of excellent appearance, which may be had for a very 
small cost. 

There are Oriental stuffs, real and imitation, a good 
deal of what is called tapestry, and many serviceable 
materials made of jute, wearing admirably, and hav- | 
ing so good an appearance they look worth twice the 
money they cost. Most of these are so striped and 
figured that neither lining nor trimming is required— 
a remark which does not apply to plain goods; for | 
these, galloons and ball-fringe are most in use, The 
very soft silks of artistic coloring replace muslin cur- 
tains sometimes now, and I also noticed that in lieu of 
holders, many curtains are tied back with scarves 
of this same soft silk, especially velvet and plush cur- 
tains of dark, brilliant tones, and the thick woolen 
brocades interwoven with gold thread. A new and | 
favorite form of trimming is to attach a worked dado 
of some contrasting color on a plain curtain, say from 
twenty-five inches deep. But we will suppose you | 
have selected the curtains; it is then that home up- | 
holstery comes into play, for, of course, you wil! want | 
to hang them. The usual length, according to the 
height of the room, is from three to four yards long, | 
shorter by some quarter of a yard than they used to 
be, as they no longer are looped up or rest much on 
the ground, but are slightly caught back with straight | 
holders toward the middle of the window. One anda/| 
half to two breadths will be required and will some- 
times border the edge, but it is not absolutely neces- | 
sary. Chintzes require lining and must be tacked to 
the outside at each seam and be subsequently bound | 
with galloon. Cornices are going much out of fashion, 
and rods have taken their place—sometimes painted 
iron, with ornamental ends. For these, the tops of 
the curtains should be box-plaited on to a webbing, 
placed say three inches below the top, thus leaving a 
heading ; in the webbing, rings or hooks are sewn, so 
as to be slipped on to the end. 

I dare say you have often noticed ordinary chairs | 
covered with some material and tafted with buttons at 
intervals, giving the appearance of being quilted. | 
This looks intricate and difficult, but it is not really | 
so. Of course, before recovering, all the buttons must | 
be removed and a long tufting needle must be pro- | 
cured; then with strong string you first pass the needle | 
through the button and then right through the chair | 
or sofa, tying it tightly below. If you can manage 
this, you will find little difficulty in covering a dining | 


or drawing room suite, a costly process if sent to the | 


apholsterer’s. Old horsehair chairs, for example, look 


extremely well covered with a green or dark colored | 


serge and bordered with close-set rows of brass-headed | 
nails. If the wood is hard, I find it a difficult matter 
to send the nails in, but punching a slight hole first 
will get over the difficulty, and be sure to hit your nail 
straight. 


in the way of pg eee I seem to have so} 


| border it with ball-fringe, as also the shelves. 


| piece of furniture. 


These hints are worth remembering, if you | 
attempt to cover an oocasional table with plush or satin, | 


Pome. 


| exact pattern in paper; lay this on the material, and 

baste it round and cut it out, allowing turnings; then 
stitch with the machine. The back of the chair will 
sometimes have to be gathered and fulled here and 
there to the front. It is a great improvement to put 
a gathered flounce round the chair-covers. Where 
absolutely necessary, fasten with buttons and button- 
holes. Use as few strings as you can; they are apt to 
hang down unwarily and look untidy. 

If you wish to have an ornamental, and at the same 
time very inexpensive, chair, buy a folding one with 
wooden frame and holland for back and seat. Some 
sprigs of crewel-work or chintz appliqué scattered over 
the holland make it most pretty and elegant 

I have often turned packing-cases into ottomans by 
lining the inside, so that the seams go next the wood. 
Then make the outside complete, slipping it on when 
done. It must be sewn to the edge of the inside lining 


| only, taking care to stuff the top with flock, well pressed 


between the wood and an innercover. The lid is se- 


| cured by hinges, and a piece of tape should be nailed 


from the sides to the lid to prevent it going too far 


| back ; the edges may be finished with cord or tassel at 


each corner. Ordinary bassocks, which you may buy 
for a trifle apiece, may be converted into pretty 


| footstools by covering them with serge worked with 


yellow daffodils or any other flower you like, 
If you have a plethora of books, get a earpenter to 


| make a wooden frame with no back and a series of 


shelves. Set this against the wall, cover the top with 


|} any fabric you may think suitable, and the sides; 


Put 


your books on these and your china, etc., on the top, 
and you will have not only a useful, but a handsome 


Three slips of wood strung at each 


| corner with blind cord, knotted when through, so that 
| they cannot slip, the four pieces tied together at the 


top and passed over a nail, give a convenient kind of 


| bedroom bookshelves which can be arranged at a very 


My space warns me that I must, how- 


A. H. 


small outlay. 
ever, conclude. 
A WICKER CHAIR. 

NEW style of wicker chair is made of willow and 
A sea-grass. The lattice-like work in the back and 

sides, and the ornamental supports between the 
legs, are of willow; the seat and a rolled border run- 
ning along the top of the arms and back are of 
sea-grass, closely woven like a basket. The legs are 
also covered with a netting of sea-grass. Accompany- 
ing this chair is a foot-stool, of which the top is woven 
sea-grass and the legs of willow; a border of looped 
willow finishes off the top, The style of trimming 
this chair and stool is somewhat different from that 
in use for ordinary wicker chairs. Through the upper 
row of openings across the back is drawn cardinal 
satin ribbon, arranged in loose loops; one end of this 
is simply fringed out, the other concealed under a 
large bow, which is added after a second band of rib- 
bon has been run in. The second row is drawn through 
a lower set of openings, continuous around the back 
and arms. The two ends of this band of ribbon are 
merely fringed out, and the fringe is displayed upon 
the front of the chair, over the arms, just above the 
seat. The bow upon the upper row of ribbon is at- 
tached at the left side, and consists of about ten loops 
arranged in a circle, with two long ends falling down 
the back of the chair and just touching the seat. A 


using ornamental nails, which are expensive and easily | similar bow of loops arranged in a circle, but with- 


broken. 
The way to make loose chair-covers is to take the 


VoL, Liu1.— 26. 


| out the ends, is fastened to the footstool. This is 


| applied directly to the top, im one corner. 
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is simply fringed out, so that fringe about an inch in 
depth stands up all around the cut-glass stopper, nearly 
hiding it. 

Satin-covered bottles are almost invariably deco- 
rated with hand-painting. Embroidery has been used, 
but it interferes with the smooth fit of the satin over 
the bottle. Transfer pictures have also been employed, 
but these are not high art. One of the latest wrong 
ideas is to paste upon the bottles an appliqué figure, 
cut out from colored silk embroidery. 

Sometimes a pin-cushion accompanies a pair of bot 
tles. This is of satin to match, and is edged with a 
deep ruching, fringed out like the tops of the bottle 
coverings. The decoration is a spray of hand-painting 
upon the top. The bottles and cushion are set upon 
satin mats, edged with fringed-out ruching or fluting. 
Sometimes, instead of a pin-cushion, a trimmed box 
keeps the bottles company. A square box, with lid, 
is first covered and lined with silesia, the top of the 
lid being padded, iike a pin-cushion. This is then 
covered with a square of satin decorated with hand 
painting like the bottles. Around the lid of the box, 
so as to droop down over the sides, is then arranged a 
ruffle of inexpensive lace. The bottles and box are 
set upon lace-edged mats. 





Crocheted Twine.—The fancy continues for tidies, 
lambrequins, and borders for table-covers, of seine 
twine, crocheted to imitate macramé lace. Crocheted 
twine is almost as effective as real macramé, but not 
one-half so difficult of execution, Any lady who can 
crochet any old-fashioned shell-lace pattern can readily 
make a mantel lambrequin or decoration for a stand 
without special directions. The materials required are 
only écru twine and a stout bone crochet needle. 


Hashion 


FASHION NOTES. 


Spring and summer toilettes for general wear are 
of light woolen fabrics, two materials often being com 
bined in one costume. They arecharacterized by long 
basques, with deep points in front; plaited skirts, 
sometimes one or two deep plaitings covering the entire 
front and side breadths, and overskirt drapery, either 
short and puffed or long in the back, straight or plaited, 
without loopings. The trimming most fancied for 
these simple woolen costumes is braid or soutache em- 
broidery. 


A pretty costume is of brown and €cru bison-cloth. 
The skirt is edged at the hem with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the brown cloth. Above this, nearly cover- 
ing the foundation-skirt, are two plaitings of the écru 
cloth, about eighteen inches in depth. Upon these 
plaitings are arranged perpendicular rows of braid, the 
ends fringed out to fall like tassels over the lower edges 
of the plaitings. Short, plaited, diagonal apron and 


long back draperies of the brown cloth, the edges of 


these draperies simply hemmed. Pointed basque of 


the brown cloth, with vest front, collar, and cuffs of 


the écru cloth. The vestis further trimmed with hori- 
zontal rows of the braid, fringed at the ends, the col- 


lars and cuffs with perpendicular rows. 


Another pretty costume is of dark-blue woolen 
material combined with one of light-figured wool. The 


skirt is of the dark-blue fabric, and consists chiefly of 


a heavy kilt-plaiting. The light blue is made up as a 


long polonaise, the front imitating a pointed basque, 
and a horizontally wrinkledapron. The back drapery 
hangs in plain, straight-box plaitings. The front of 
the basque is completed by a plastron of perpen liewlar 
plaitings and a narrow belting of blue velvet, with 


ends crossed over the plastron 












ME MAGAZINE. 








The greater part of the work is simply coarse crochet 
lace, from one-quarter to one-half a yard in width 
After the lace is completed a row of knotted fringe 
is added to its scalloped edge. This is done merely 
by cutting the twine into regular lengths and knottin 
bundles of the twine, containing a uniform number 
strands, through the border of the shells, leaving two, 
three, or four stitches of the border between every 
two bundles of strands. The fringe should be nearly 
of the same depth as the lace—that is, one-quarter of 
a yard or more. 


r 
f 
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Darned Net.—This, besides its humbler office of 
constituting tidies and trimming for lingerie, now 
takes the more ambitious form of bed-spreads, pillow 
shams, and window-curtains. The materials used are 
white cotton net and linen floss. The patterns are 
simply conventional figures, consisting principally of 
straight and diagonal lines. 


Ric-rac Tidy.—A pretty tidy is made of ric-ra 
braid and finished in floss and ribbon. A very effect- 
ive one, recently seen, consisted of a square of dai 
ies, the daisies formed of the braid in rosettes, so that 
the points of the braid represented daisy petals. 
Each rosette was mounted upon a circular piece of 
white muslin, the muslin drawn up so as to form 4 
button-like puff in the centre of the rosette. This 
puff was then worked over with yellow floss, to imi 
tate the yellow centre of a daisy. The daisies joined 
in res left open spaces, forming regular rows 
throughout the work; through these were run blue 
ribbon. The tidy was finished by a large blue bow in 
one upper corner, 





enarhiment, 


A third costume is of beige-colored nun’s-veiling. 
The skirt consists of perpendicular plaits, which are 
attached to the foundation near the hem, to form a 
narrow ruffle, above which the greater part of the skirt 
hangs in one bag-like puff. The polonaise is formed 
of a basque, with attached drapery, this drapery being 
turned away at one side, making a Greek point. Back 
drapery, long and looped in puffs. Collar, revers, and 
cuffs of velvet. The space between the revers is open 
to show a white guimpe or filling of lace. Folds of 
the drapery caught up to the basque by a buckle or 
passamenterie ornament. 


Still another costume is of green cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. The skirt is a deep kilt 
near the hem of which is arranged the velvet, a wide 
band between two narrower ones. The polonaise is fas 
tened in the back, a triple row of velvet running down 
the front from the neck to the edge of the apron 
drapery. Velvet collar and cuffs 

High puffed sleeves are seen in all of these costumes 
Such sleeves now form part of all the new waists, 
wraps, and even shoulder-capes, giving the effect of the 
upper part of a coat. It may also be remarked here 
that these costumes present nearly all of the prevailing 
ideas in dressmaking. 

Tailor-made costumes are now always accompanied 
by a small hat or bonnet made of the same cloth as 
the dress, 


Millinery.—The fashionable bonnet is the small 
capote. Thisis worn by ladies of all ages, from fifteen 
to fifty or more. Capotes have been worn this spring 
by the bridesmaids at all the fashionable church 
weddings. This little bonnet may be made of any 
material, but at present the fancy seems to be for tulle 
nerely a few gilt or silver 


ind velvet. The frame 
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NOTES AND 


wires, over which is loosely puffed the tulle, a band of 
bright-colored velvet forming the brim. If strings 
are added they are of tulle, with a bow of the bright 
velvet under the chin. 


Novelties.—Straw for bonnets is now used as a 
fabric, folded in the same way that silk or velvet would 
be, over a wire frame. Tulle or illusion now comes 
dotted all over with straw, like beads. Dividing favor 
with tulle are China and Japanese crape and silk mull. 
These are made up simply, according to fancy, and the 
styles are so little complicated that any lady may easily 
do her own millinery. 


Flowers.—The favorite flowers this season wil! be 
poppies, pink and white clovers, = rosebuds, pink 
flowering almonds, and bachelors’ buttons. Black bon 
nets will be trimmed with white flowers, and white 
bonnets with pink ones. A pretty fancy is for tiny, 
unblown rosebuds, similar to those formerly known as 
‘“ baby-buds,” for young ladies’ bonnets. 


Lace bonnets, white, black, and 6écru, will be very 
popular. They may or may not be trimmed with small 
flowers. A wreath of flowers or buds is frequently 
arranged in front of the crown of a lace bonnet. 


Gold threads and gilt tips may be seen upon a 
bonnet of any style. Gilt pins are stuck about a bon- 
net regardless of anything, save caprice. 


Favorite Colors.—The daintiest tints of cream, 
lavender, pink, and pale green enter into the pretty 
China-crape capotes. The most decidedly novel com 
bination is red and pink, as red roses upon pink crape 
or pink roses upon red crape. The two fashionable 
colors are mushroom brown and poppy red 


Flower Bonnets,—These are made entirely of one 


Dotes and 


Work for Women. 


ISS EMILY FAITHFUL, who has visited Cali 
fornia, writes home, advising English women 
who have to support themselves to come out to 

that State, where certain industries unknown in Eng- 
land can be profitably entered into. Among these is 
the culture of oranges, apricots, nectarines, and al- 
monds, all of which is carried on successfully by wo 
She refers to Miss Austen’s raisins as the best 
in the San Francisco market. 


men, 
Commenting on Miss 


| of some kind 


Faithful’s advice to her countrywomen, the Press, of | 


this city, says: 

“Tf it will pay an Englishwoman to cross the ocean 
and a continent to raise bees, silk-worms, or grow 
small fruits, it certainly will pay the wives and daugh 
ters of Pennsylvania and Jersey farmers to do the 
same on an odd acre or two of the family farm. But 
if such a woman wants to add to her income, she either 
begins to write novels or poetry for the magazines or 
to paint china or to torture wool and silk into hideous 
‘decorations’ which never sell, or she rushes-up to 
one of the seaboard cities to become a teacher or shop 
girl. If she cannot succeed in these undertakings, 
or has not the courage to face the world, she mopes 


| money they may spend ? 


and pines, discouraged, at home, and grows bitter | 


against fate which has ‘barred women out from «% 
many careers.’ We are inclined to suspect that much 
of the ill-success of women in trying to earn a liveli- 
hood since the war comes from their vaulting ambition 


Out of every ten boys, eight per cent. become traders }bave a fixed allowance, however small, 


COMMENTS. 


flower, as heliotrope or violet. A Paris fancy is for 
opera bonnets of natural flowers. A lady desiring a 
flower bonnet sends her bonnet-frame to the florist with 
her order, the day before that upon which the bonnet 
is to be worn. 


Natural Flowers.—The flower now fashionable 
above all others is the Marechal Niel rose. At a re 
cent wedding the bride wore Marechal Niel roses in 
stead of the conventional orange-blossoms. Brides- 
maids now invariably carry immense bouquets of these 
beautiful yellow roses, which seem to have driven the 
long-favorite red Jacqueminot and pink Bon Silene 
completely out of sight. 


Wild flowers, by this time, have become established 
favorites for decoration. It is now the practice among 
the wealthiest of our citizens to fill their costliest vases 
with sylvan beauties, as violets, anemones, daisies, and 
buttercups, as long as the season for wild-flowers con 
tinues, which is really from April until November in 
these latitudes. Perhaps this fashion was copied from 
the English, who have, within recent years, taken into 
favor their cowslips and primroses. This season the 
fancy has sprung up for “ wild gardening,” which is a 
very old fashion revived. It is much affected by 
young ladies, and it consists in transplanting wild- 
flowers from the fields and woods to the garden, and 
cultivating them, like exotics. This, also, is a fashion 
to be commended, as it must aid, in time, in destroy 
ing the long-prevailing ridiculous taste for double 
flowers, hybrids, and other floral monstrosities, which 
so many of our mistaken friends believe beautiful. 


Gloves.—For full-dress, tan or gold-colored un 
dressed kid gloves, or gants de Suede. These colored 
gloves are now worn, even by bridesmaids, with white 
toilettes. 


Bomments. 


or handicraftsmen. But girls essay to 
support themselves by their brains, as artists, authors, 
teachers, or saleswomen ; their only idea of using their 
hands is to sew. 

“We called attention the other day to the utter ne- 
giect by women of the great dairy industry. These 
which we have just cited bear a close relation to it, as 
does the raising of poultry. In all these vocations a 
woman can earn her livelihood in healthy out-door 
work, while secluded and protected in her own home.” 


Women’s Extravagances. 


EFERRING to the oft-repeated allegation that 

“the extravagance of women ruins the men,” a 

lady writing for one of our daily papers says, 
with much force and pertinence : 


“ How many men confide in their wives and daugh 
ters, letting them understand clearly just how much 
He who allows them credit 
in his name at the grocery and dry goods stores con- 
siders himself liberal. He fixes no limit, and when 
the bills come he storms and pays them. ‘Pa always 
scolds at my bills,’ said a young lady of fashion. ‘I 
don’t see that their size has anything to do with it; 
so I might as well get what I want.’ And this is 
yrecisely the ground which many other women take 
I heir helplessness in money matters is chargeable 
chiefly to the training given them by their fathers, 

“From early childhood, every boy and girl should 
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are actually propagating an army of papers and 


ver defective classes whose pres- 


criminals, and ot 
ence is a perpetual menace to all healthy progress 


and civilization.— Quarterly Journal of Inebriety. 


DANGER FROM MARRIAGE WITH 
INEBRIATES. 


there is a volume of argument, 


N this case 


which is more startling from the fact that it is | 


not uncommon in all sections of the country. 
The ancestors of A. B. were Irish and inebri 
ates. From the rise in real estate the son was left 
a fortune. He was a man of talent and a par- 
oxysmal inebriate at twenty-six years ofage. Ile 
married a pious woman, who has neurotic ances 
tors. The family physician advised against the 
marriage and incurred their hatred ever after. 
Seven children was the result of this alliance. 
Two died in infancy of convulsions. The third 


became insane at puberty and is now in an insane 
The fourth grew to | 


asylum, a hopeless incurable. 


THE CLOTHING OF THE SEXES. 
A PHYSICIA PLEA FOR A CHANGE IN THE 
MAKE OF WOMEN’S DRESS 
R. RICHARDSON, in London Truth, says 
1) I agree that the tax of carrying clothes 

/ from the waist is utterly unjustifiable, and 
that the parts that should bear the burden are the 
shoulders and none other. In this regard women 
ought to be placed under just the same favorable 
conditions for movement of the body as men, and 
the greatest emancipation that woman will ever 
have achieved will have arrived when she has 
discovered and carried out this practical improve 
ment. 

Any one who will for a moment think candidly 
must admit that the dress of men, however bad it 
may be in taste, or in whatever bad taste it may 
have been conceived, is, in respect to health, in 
finitely superior to that of women. In the dress 
of the man every part of the body is equally cov- 
ered, The middle of the body is not enveloped in 
a number of close layers, while the lower limbs are 
left without close clothing altogether; the centre 
of the body is not strained with a weight which 
almost drags down the lower limbs and back; the 
chest is not exposed to every wind that blows, and 
the feet are not bewildered with heavy garments 
which they have to kick forward or drag from be 
hind with every advancing step. The body is 
clothed equally, and the clothing is borne by the 
shoulders; it gives free motion to breathing; it 
gives freedom of motion to the circulation; it 


makes no undue pressure on the digestive organs ; 


it leaves the limbs free; it is easily put on and of! 
and it allows of ready change in vicissitudes of 
weathe! 

It is told of the late eminent surgeon, Mr. Cline 
the teacher Sir Astley Cooper, that when he 
was consulted by a lady on the question how sh¢ 


should prevent a girl from growing up mi ApeD, 


HOME 


Deal Deparhnent. 
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manhood, and is now an inebriate pauper and 
criminal, haying been in prison five out of the 
last eight years, ‘Che fifth became the wife of a 
wealthy man, and in a paroxysm of inebriate in- 
sanity killed her child, poisoned her husband, and 
then committed suicide. The sixth is a low dealer 
in spirits and petty criminal, who has been re- 
peatedly punished for crime. The seventh, after 
a short life of great excesses, died in a public 
hospital. The father became a paralytic, lost his 
property, and died in an asylum. ‘he mother 
died of puerperal convulsions at thirty-four. 

The result of this marriage was one insane, one 
inebriate and insane, two criminals, and one who 
was so demented that he died from general ex- 
ceases, This should have been prevented. From 
this source a large part of all the lose and suffering 
which society is called to bear comes. Will a 
wider intelligence, sustained by law, apply the 
proper remedy? Shall we suffer these evils to 
peril our civilization and life, when the means to 
remove them are known and practical ?— Quarterly 
Journal of Inebriety. 





he replied, “ Let her have no stays, and let her 
run about like the boys.” I gladly re-echo this 
wise advice of the great surgeon, and I would ven- 
ture to add to it another suggestion. I would say 
to the mothers of England—Let your girls dress 
like your boys; make no difference whatever in re- 
spect to them; give them knickerbockers if you 
like—with these exceptions, that the under gar 
ments be of a little lighter material, and that they 
be supplemented by an outer gown or robe which 
shall take the place of the outer coat of the boye 
and shall make them look distinctively what they 
ire—girls clothed ca) , and well clothed, from 
head to foot. 


SUNLIGHT A NECESSITY, 
 ‘retreahing, cost nothing, and are the most 


refreshing, life-giving baths that one can take, 

whether sick or well Every housekeeper 
knows the necessity of giving her woolens the 
benefit of the sun from time to time, and espe- 
cially after a long rainy season or a long absence 
of the sun. Many will think of the injury their 
clothes are liable to from dampness, who will 
never reflect that an occasional exposure of their 
own bodies to the sunlight is equally necessary to 
their own health. The sun-baths cost nothing 
and that is a misfortune; for people are still de- 
luded with the idea that those things only can be 
good or useful which cost money. Let it not be 
forgotten that three of God’s most beneficent gifts 
to man—three things the most necessary to good 
health—sunlight, fresh air, and water—are free to 
all; you can have them in abundance, without 
money and without price, if you will, If you 
would enjoy good health, then see to it that you 
are supplied with pure air to breathe all the time 
that you bathe for an hour or so in the sunlight 
and that you quench your thirst with no other 
fluid than water, 
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HEALTH 


HOUSEHOLD VENTILATION. 
R. RUSSELL, in the Glasgow Health Lec 
|) tures, says of the 


" ventilation of the house- 
rooms: “ Minimize as we may the progressive 
ontamination of an inclosed inhabited space, the 
contamination is still progressive, and, without 
renewal of the air, in a few hours you will reach 
the boundary beyond which lies impaired health. 
)pen your windows, pull up your window-blinds 
turn up your mattresses and bedclothes, and every 
morning let the products of the night be swept 
out by the incoming current of fresh air. Then, 
all through the day, remember to have a small 
chink open at the top of your windows; or, better 
still, raise the lower sash, close the opening be- 
neath with a piece of wood fitting closely, and so 
the air will enter at the junction of the sashes and 
pass upward without draught. The secret of ven- 
tilation without draught is « little und constantly. 
Once permit the air to become close and stuffy, 
and the moment you endeavor to remedy this result 
of carelessness, a cold draught will rush in and 
the fear of injury will cause you to stop it. The 
mere fact of living in a close atmosphere begets a 
shivery, susceptible condition of body, which is 
intolerant of the slightest sensation of chill. If 
you accustom yourself or your children to fresh 
air, you become robust, your lungs play freely, 
the vital heat is sustained, and even a draught 
becomes exhilarating.” 


OVERWORK AND HEART-DISEASE. 


“ 


Funce- 
tional Cardiac Disturbances,” delivered some 
time ago at the Bellevue Hospital by Dr. Bev- 

erley Robinson, reference is made to the fact that, 

so long as muscular exertion conforms to the law 
of rhythmic action, it develops the muscles and 
augments their strength ; but, if the exertion be- 
omes continuous, then it decreases their power 
and finally leads to atrophy, or, worse still, to de- 
generation.” Now, in over-exertion, as Dr. Robin- 
n points out, the period of the heart’s rest (for, 
as our readers know, the ever-busy, ever-beating 
heart has, as every part of the muscular system 
must have, its momentary intervals of repose) is 
inevitably diminished by the increased rapidity of 
ction, The heart is thus made to work almost 
continuously, and it must suffer from this, just as 
the voluntary muscles do when overworked. 

This, as other medical writere have remarked, 
is the danger in the senseless practice of walking 
long distances within a given time, which has 
been so much in vogue of late; and the same 
may be said of other forms of athletic exercises 
and contests in which the aim is mainly to ascer- 
tain how long the muscular exertion can be kept 
up without rest, or with unnaturally brief inter- 
vals of rest. A case was recently reported, of 

i young girl who dropped dead while trying 

to “jump rope” a certain preposterous number 

of times without stopping; and young people 
eed to be cautioned against all such over-exertion 
in their games. All gymnasiums in schools and 
olleges should be under the supervision of a 
the model establishment at 

is subjected, at 
ex- 


N an able and interesting lecture on 


medical man, like 
Harvard, where every student 


regular intervals, to a thorough physical 
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amination, and the particular exercises suited to 
his case are prescribed in writing. As Dr. Da 
Costa has said, constant running to catch a train 
or a boat, as well as habitual “bolting” 
meals, is sure to injure the heart. Dyspepsia i 
not the only penalty that the hurried feeders are 
liable to pay ; 

Dr. J. M. Fothergill aptly remarks that there 
are “‘stout-hearted” and “ faint-hearted ” people 

those who can be relied on in an emergency, and 
those who cannot; those who can control their 
hearts under great excitement or impending da 
ger, and those who then become powerless and 
useless. ‘To show the influence of the mind over 
the heart, the same writer mentions the case of a 
medical student, who, when asked a question the 
answer to which required thought, had immedi- 
ately a changed cardiac rhythm and intermissions 
of the pulse-beat. Whenever the answer was 
given without thought the action of the heart re- 
mained undisturbed. 

We are all of us aware how much our heart- 
iction is influenced by emotions or temporary 
excitement, but we are not all aware how much 
comtrol of the cardiac centre may be acquired by 
an eflort of will. The accomplished diplomatist 
is cited by Dr. Robinson as an illustration of the 
complete control which one may attain over every 
utterance or look which indicates emotion, or, in 
other words, of the power of “ regularizing heart- 
action.” The finished coquette is another case in 
point. Popu ar Science News. 


one’s 


EFFECT OF LIGHT EATING UPON COLDS, 


R. C. E. PAGE, writing in the Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly, says: “ Though a lifelong suf 
ferer from the disease in various forms, from 
the ‘snuflles’ of infancy to the ‘hay fever’ of 
adult age, together with occasional attacks of neu- 
ralgia, rheumatism, throat and lung affections, etc., 
I now find it impossible to excite any of the ‘ well- 
known symptems,’ or, in fact, any form of disease, 
though subjecting myself to what many would con 
sider the most suicidal practices in the matter of 
exposure to the elements, so long as I live upon a 
frugal diet, chiefly cereals and fruit, served plainly 
nominally two meals a day; holding myself 
ready, however, to ‘skip’ a meal whenever neces- 
sary, i. ¢., whenever any of the symptoms of indi 
gestion, as acid stomach, flatulence, pressure in the 
region of the lungs or stomach, etc., warn me of 
having carried the pleasures of the table a trifle 
beyond the needs of the organism. 
When, however, I have chosen to prolong the ex- 
periment by continuing to eat heartily, as is the 
custom with people in general at such times, I 
have found my experience identical with theirs ; 
the symptoms would increase in severity, and to 
nasal ecatarrh, headache, alight feverishness, and 
languor would be added sore throat, perhaps with 
ire at the lungs, hoarseness, increased fever, 


press 
In this case 


and entire indisposition for exertion. 
two, perbaps three, days’ fasting would be required, 
with a little extra sponging of the skin, to com- 
pletely restore the balance, Out-door air is desir 
able, and, when not demanding too great effort, 
exercise. Air baths, when there is much feverish- 
ness of the skin, are comforting and curative.” 
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SPRING. 


PTVUE alder by the river 
hakes out her powdery curls, 


The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over, 

And oh! how sweet they sing! 
To tell the happy children 

That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes creeping 
So soft beneath their feet 

The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And searlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 


rhe dandelions shine. 





And just as many daisies 

As their soft hands can hold 
The little ones may gather, 

All fair im white and gold. 


Here blows the warm, red clover, 
Chere peeps the violet blue 

O happy little children ! 

jod made them all for you 


Mrs. Cevia THAXTER 


THE BABY’S PRAYER. 


{HE knelt with her sweet hands folded ; 
S Her fair little head bowed low 
b While dead vines tapped at the window 
And the air was thick with snow. 
Without, earth dumb with winter; 
Within, hearts dumb with care; 
And up through the leaden silence 
Rose softly the baby’s prayer. 





“ Bless all whom I love, dear Father, 
And help me be good,” she said 
Then, stirre y a sudden fancy, 
She lifted the shining head 
Did she cateh on the frozen maple 
Some hint of the April green, 
Or the breath of the woodland blossoms, 
rhe drifts of the snow between ? 


“The beautiful trees,” she whispered, 
“ Where the orioles used to sing; 
They are tired of the cold, white winter, 
Oh! he p them to grow in the spring 
And the flowers that I loved to gather 
Lord, bring them again in May; 
The dea tt 
Down deep in the ground to-day.’ 


e violets, sleeping 


Ah! earth may be chill with snowflakes 
And heart may be cold with care, 
Sut wastes of a frozen silence 
Are « ed by the baby’s prayer ; 
And lips that were dumb with sorrow 
In jubilant hope may sing ; 
For when earth is wrapped in winter, 
In the heart of the Lord ’tis spring. 
Auice M. Eppy. 
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HE LEADETH ME. 


Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be; 


| N “pastures green”? Not always: sometimes IH: 


Out of the sunshine, warm and soft and bright, 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night. 
[ oft would faint with sorrow and affright— 


Only for this—I know He holds my hand 
So whether in green or desert land 
I trust, although I may no lerstand. 


And “ by still waters” No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 


} 


And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storms beat loudest, and I ery 
Aloud for help, the Master standeth by 
And whispers to my soul, “ Lo, it is I.” 





Above the tempest wild I hear Him say, 
‘ Beyond this darkness lies the perfect day, 
In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunleas valleys wher 
rhe shadows lie—what matter He is there 


And more than this; where’er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 

x | 
But His own hand, sufficient for my need. 


So where He leads me I can safely go; 
And in the blest hereafter I shall know 
Why in His wisdom He hath led me so. 


UNBELIEF. 
[Wve is no unbeliet 


W hoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God, 


Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
“ Be patient, heart; light breaketh by and by,” 
Trusts the Most High. 


Whoever sees, "neath winter's field of snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know, 


Whoever lies down on his couch to sleep, 
Content to lock each sense in slumber deep, 
Knows God will keep. 


Whoever says, “ To-morrow,” “ The Unknown,” 
“The Future,” trusts that Power alone 
He dares disown. 


The heart that looks on when the eyelids close, 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 
God’s comfort knows, 


There is no unbelief 
And day by day, and night, unconsciously, 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny— 


God knoweth why! 
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Art al Home. 


HOME UPHOLSTERY. 


— 


HEN I begin to think over my subject and of 
W the number of things that can be done at home 
in the way of upholstery, I seem to have so 
much to write about ! hardly know where to com 
mence, Deft fingers, a little neatness, and plenty of 
patienee may transform an ugly room into a pretty 
one in avery short time. No girls should be ignorant 
how to use a hammer or plant a nail. 
Well, out of innumerable items, I elect to begin with 
curtains—window-curtains. There are many nice stuffs 


of excellent appearance, which may be had for a very | the holland make it most pretty and elegant 


small cost. 

There are Oriental! stuffs, real and imitation, a good 
deal of what is called tapestry, and many serviceable 
materials made of jute, wearing admirably, and hav- 
ing so good an appearance they look worth twice the 
money they cost. Most of these are so striped and 
figured that neither lining nor trimming is required 


a remark which does not apply to plain goods; for | 
The | back ; 


these, galloons and ball-fringe are most in use, 
very soft silks of artistic coloring replace muslin cur- 
tains sometimes now, and I also noticed that in lieu of 
holders, many curtains are tied back with scarves 
of this same soft silk, especially velvet and plush cur 


tains of dark, brilliant tones, and the thick woolen | 
A new and| 


brocades interwoven with gold thread. 
favorite form of trimming is to attach a worked dado 
of some contrasting color on a plain curtain, say from 
twenty-five inches deep. But we will suppose you 
have selected the curtains; it is then that home up- 


holstery comes into play, for, of course, you will want | 


to hang them. The usual length, according to the 
height of the room, is from three to four yards long, 
shorter by some quarter of a yard than they used to 
be, as they no longer are looped up or rest much on 


holders toward the middle of the window. Oneanda 
half to two breadths will be required and will some- 
times border the edge, but it is not absolutely neces 
sary. Chintzes require lining and must be tacked to 
the outside at each seam and be subsequently bound 
with galloon. Cornices are going much out of fashion, 
and rods have taken their place—sometimes painted 
ron, with ornamental ends. 


placed say three inches below the top, thus leaving a 
heading ; in the webbing, rings or hooks are sewn, 80 
as to be slipped on to the end, 


I dare say you have often noticed ordinary chairs | 


covered with some material and tufted with buttons at 
ntervals, giving the appearance of being quilted. 


This looks intricate and difficult, but it is not really | 
| this chair and stool is somewhat different from that 


eo. Of course, before recovering, all the buttons must 


be removed and a long tufting needle must be pro- | 


cured ; then with strong string you first pass the needle 
through the button and then right through the chair 
or sofa, tying it tightly below. If you can manage 


this, you will fimd little difficulty in covering a dining | 
bon has been run in. The second row is drawn through 
| a lower set of openings, continuous around the back 


or drawing room suite, a costly process if sent to the 
opholsterer’s. Old horsehair chairs, for example, look 
extremely well covered with a green or dark colored 


serge and bordered with close-set rows of brass-lreaded | 
If the wood is hard, I find it a difficult matter | 


nails, 
to send the nails in, but punching a slight hole first 
will get over the difficulty, and be sure to hit your nail 
straight. 
attempt to cover an occasional table with plush or satin, 
using ornamental nails, which are expensive and easily 
broken. 


The way to make loose chair-covers is to take the | 
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| done, 


| shelves, 


| piece of furniture. 


ever, conclude. 


For these, the tops of | 
the curtains should be box-plaited on to a webbing, | 


|ning along 


These hints are worth remembering, if you | 


| exact pattern in paper; lay this on the material, and 


baste it round and cut it out, allowing turnings; then 
stitch with the machine. The back of the chair will 
sometimes have to be gathered and fulled here and 
there to the front. It is a great improvement to put 
a gathered flounce round the chair-covers. Where 
absolutely necessary, fasten with buttons and button 
holes. Use as few strings as you can; they are apt to 
hang down unwarily and look untidy. 

If you wish to have an ornamental, and at the same 
time very inexpensive, chair, buy a folding one with 
wooden frame and holland for back and seat. Some 
sprigs of crewel-work or chintz appliqué scattered over 


I have often turned packing-cases into ottomans by 
lining the inside, so that the seams go next the wood. 
Then make the outside complete, slipping it on when 
It must be sewn to the edge of the inside lining 
only, taking care to stuff the top with flock, well pressed 
between the wood and an innercover. The lid is se- 
cured by hinges, and a piece of tape should be nailed 
from the sides to the lid to prevent it going too far 
the edges may be finished with cord or tassel at 
Ordinary hassocks, which you may buy 
may be converted into pretty 


each corner. 
for a trifle apiece, 


| footstools by covering them with serge worked with 


yellow daffodils or any other flower you like, 

If you have a plethora of books, get a earpenter to 
make a wooden frame with no back and a series of 
Set this against the wall, cover the top with 
any fabric you may think suitable, and the sides; 
border it with ball-fringe, as also the shelves. Put 
your books on these and your china, etc., on the top, 
and you will have not only a useful, but a handsome 
Three slips of wood strung at each 
corner with blind cord, knotted when through, so that 
they cannot slip, the four pieces tied together at the 


| top and passed over a nail, give a convenient kind of 


the ground, but are slightly caught back with straight | bedroom bookshelves which can be arranged at a very 


My space warns me that I must, how- 


A. H, 


small outlay. 


A WICKER CHAIR. 


sea-grass. The lattice-like work in the back and 

sides, and the ornamental supports between the 
legs, are of willow; the seat and a rolled border run- 
the top of the arms and back are of 
sea-grass, closely woven like a basket. The legs are 
also covered with a netting of sea-grass. Accompany 
ing this chair is a foot-stool, of which the top is woven 
sea-grags and the legs of willow; a border of looped 
willow finishes off the top. The style of trimming 


A NEW style of wicker chair is made of willow and 


in use for ordinary wicker chairs. Through the upper 
row of openings across the back is drawn cardinal 
satin ribbon, arranged in loose loops; one end of this 
is simply fringed out, the other concealed under a 
large ion, which is added after a second band of rib- 


and arms. The two ends of this band of ribbon are 
merely fringed out, and the fringe is displayed upon 
the front of the chair, over the arms, just above the 
seat. The bow upon the upper row of ribbon is at- 
tached at the left side, and consists of about ten loops 
arranged in a circle, with two long ends falling down 
the back of the chair and just touching the seat. A 


| similar bow of loops arranged in a circle, but with 


out the ends, is fastened to the footstool. This is 


applied directly to the top, im one corner. 
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No. 2.—DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH, 

Designs in Cross-stitch, or Russian Embroidery 

much in favor, and it has 

lations; it can be used for so many | covered with the 

s extremely durable. ened all round 

sehold linen it is excellent, suc 

wagon cloths, five o'clock 

cloths, tows cets, and pillow-cases. Fo 
ing curtair nd co for infants’ cot 

pretty eff for doilies, toilet-mats, ete. As we 


Cross-st b ntinues 
many recomme 
purpor 
articles 
board and 


For ornamenting with 


h as side- 


tea- | leaf and braid 


linner 
ornament 


vers thasa qu kly and 


cut out and the space 
the dried flowers are 


also framing the stuff part at 
are D 
or colorless spirit-varr 
careful , 
lightly with linen cloth. 


CEREISCOSI Et CEEREREREL! 


have often mentioned, the work 
may be very easily done by put 
ting soft canvas over material, 
working through it and the ma 
terial together, and drawing the 
canvas away thread by thread 
when the work is completed 
For toilet-mats, white jean is 
very pretty to work on with red, 
blue, or yellow washing-silk. For 
and sideboard clothe, 
Java Irish linen otf 
good quality and even make is 
tiful groundwork for silk 
We bed furniture 
counterpanes, and window-cur 
taine made of Lrish linen, worked 
with rather coarse washing-silk 
and beautiful they were 
and in an excellent state of 
preservation, although they have 
been worked a number of years, 
Design No. 1 will serve for strips 
No. 2 for corner for 
oth, ete, 


wagon 


canvas, 


a bea 


have seen 


very 


or borders 
table 


Hand-screen Ornamented 
with Dried Flowers.—A gilt 
palm-leaf ind a half inches 
i ten and one-quarter 
rnamented in the 
this uncom 
screen, three-quar 
m the upper edge 

ened with flower-wire 
rescent-shaped piece of the 
fthree and a half inches high 

g the ribs untouched, is 

by white silk. On this 

a half wreath and 
called wig-net, fast 
mignardise braid, this 
back. The palm 
with thin fluid gum 
sh and gold-leaf then spread 
er, this being pressed on 

Any places which may have 


nine 
long at 
hese wide 
y, gives 

oking 


es fre 


hair-net 
i pretty 
the 


Ww ered 





FANCY NEE 


been omitted mnust be wetted again with the gum and 
the gold-leaf put over. A brown, varnished handle, 
seven and one-eighth in 


hes long, gilded ala Chinvise, 


HAND-SCREEN, 
is put three and one-eighth inches deep over the leaf; 
bow of cream satin ribbon one and five-eighth inches 
wide, 


ne 


FLOWER FAN, 
Flower Fan.—The flower fan shown in the illustra 
tion is of palm-leaf shape covered with silk, on the 
outside of which are geranium leaves and blossoms of | 
silk and velvet. Long loops and ends of narrow rib 
bon hang down from the place where the handle cov 

ered with silk is set on 


Cotton Basket.—-The foundation of the basket 
cardboard. Cut four pieces four inches in length and 
three in breadth, cover with ruby plush, and sew to- 
gether at the end with a needle and silk ; cut a square 
of card measuring five inches for the bottom, cover | 
with plush, and sew to the sides. The four piece 


is 


which form the top measure four inches 
but are sloped in cutting to measure five and a 


inches at the top 


DLEWORK 

at one side, 
half 
then 


pate, ge 


together and 
with 


these sewn 


lined 


are 
are 


sewn to the ides they d 


COTTON BASKET. 


on the out- 
to each 


colored silk, and are bound and covered 
side with | lush three woolen balls 
corner. A band of Congress canvas, embroidered with 
shades of olive and ruby silk, is placed over the 
sides. 


are sewn 


‘nad: 
1a 


CROCHET TRIMMING. 


the 


r 


Trimming: Crochet and Mignardise.—F: 
edge 

let row 
double into 
2 next picots together, 3 chain, repeat from * 


1 double into 2 picots together, 3 chain, 1 
2 next picots together, 4 chain, * | double 


into 
twice more, then repeat from the beginning of the row. 

2d row: 4 trebles under centre, chain, 2 trebles 
separated by 3 chain under 4 chain, 4 chain, 2 trebles 
3 chain under same 4 chain the last were 


separated by 
tepeat from the of the 


worked under, beginning 
row. 
3d to 5th rows: Like 2d row. 
6th row: 4 trebles into the 4 
treble under 4 chain, 3 chain, 
trebles, 3 chain, and 1 treble under same 4 chain. 
peat from th® beginning of the row 
For the hd@fding: One-half treble, 1 chain into each 


picot on the Other side of mignardise. 


trebles of last row, 1 
chain, 3 
Ke- 


trebles, 4 


Covered Bottles.—The fancy for these, as ornaments 
for the bureau or toilette-table, has taken on a new 
lease of favor, only there are some differences between 
the older fashion and its new form. The bottles used 
are now short and stout instead of, as formerly, tall 
and slender. Sometimes the bottles are round, some- 
times nearly square, 80 giving four sides for decora 
tion, if desired. The material employed for coveri: 
is satin or, more commonly, Surah or twilled satin, o 


v 
oA 


{ 


| any shade, which last is usually chosen to match the 


appointments of the room in which the bottles are to 
The satin is simply turned up at the bot 


be placed 
lapped over and hemmed up the 


tom of the bottle, 
back, shirred around the neck, and held in place by 
ribbon, knotted front, the ribbon harmonizing or 
contrasting with the satin. It was the custom to edge 
the top of the bottle-covering with lace ; now, the satin 
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is simply fringed out, so that fringe about an inch in 
depth stands up all around the cut-glass stopper, nearly 
hiding it. 

Satin-covered bottles are almost invariably deco 
rated with hand-painting. Embroidery has been used, 
but it interferes with the smooth fit of 
the bottle. Transfer pictures have also been employed, 
but these are not high art. One of the latest wrong 
ideas is to paste upon the bottles an appliqué figure, 
cut out from colored silk embroidery. 

Sometimes a pin-cushion accompanies a pair of bot 
tles. This is of satin to match, and is edged with a 
deep ruching, fringed out like the tops of the bottle 
coverings. The decoration is a spray of hand-painting 
upon the top. The bottles and cushion are set upon 
satin mats, edged with fringed-out ruching or fluting. 
Sometimes, instead of a pin-cushion, a trimmed box 
keeps the bottles company. A square box, with lid, 
is first covered and lined with silesia, the top of the 
lid being padded, dike a pin-cushion. This is then 
covered with a square of satin decorated with hand 
painting like the bottles. Around the lid of 
so as to droop down over the sides, is then arranged a 
ruffle of inexpensive lace. The bottles and box 
set upon lace-edged mats. 


the satin over 


the box, 


are 


Crocheted Twine.—The fancy continues for tidies 
lambrequins, borders for table-covers, of ine 
twine, crocheted to imitate macramé lace. Crocheted 
twine is almost as effective as real macramé, but not 
one-half so difficult of execution, Any lady who can 


Be 


and 


crochet any old-fashioned shell-lace pattern can readily 
make a mantel! lambrequin or decoration for a stand 
without special directions. 
and a 


only écru twine stout bone crochet needle. 


FASHION NOTES. 


Spring and summer toilettes for genera! wear are 


of light woolen fabrics, two materials often being com 
bined in one costume, 
basques, with deep points in front; plaited skirts, 


sometimes one or two deep plaitings covering the entire 
front and side breadths, and overskirt drapery, either 
short and puffed or long in the back, straight or plaited, 
The trimming most fancied for 
these simple woolen costumes is braid or soutache em- 


without loopings. 


broidery 


A pretty costume is of brown and 6cru bison-cloth. 


The skirt is edged at the hem with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of the brown cloth. Above this, nearly cover 


ing the foundation-skirt, are two plaitings of the écru 
Upon these 


cloth, about eighteen inches in depth. 
plaitings are arranged perpendicular rows of braid, the 
ends fringed « 
of the plaitings. 
these draperies simply hemmed. Pointed basque of 
the brown cloth, 
the écru cloth 

zontal rows of the braid, fringed at the ends, the l 


lars and cuffs with perpendicular rows. 


HOME 


The materials required are 





ashion Department. 


They are characterized by long 


ut to fall like tassels over the lower edges 
Short, plaited, diagonal apron and 
long back draperies of the brown cloth, the edges of 


with vest front, collar, and cuffs of 
The vest is further trimmed with hori- 
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The greater part of the work is simply coarse crochet 
lace, from one-quarter to one-half a yard in width 
After the lace is completed a row of knotted fring: 
is added to its scalloped edge. This is done mere! 
»y cutting the twine into regular lengths and knotting 
bundles of the twine, containing a uniform number 
strands, through the border of the shells, leaving two 
three, or four stitches of the border between ever) 
two bundles of strands. The fringe should be nearly 
of the same depth as the lace—that is, one-quarter of 
a yard or more, 


Darned Net.—This, besides its humbler office of 
constituting tidies and trimming for lingerie, now 
takes the more ambitious form of bed-spreada, pillow 
shams, and window-curtains, The materials used are 
white cotton net and floss. The patterns are 
simply conventional figures, consisting principally of 
straight and diagonal lines. 


linen 





Ric-rac Tidy.- A pretty tidy is made of ric-ra 
braid and finished in floss and ribbon. A very effect 
ive one, recently seen of a square of dai 
sies, the daisies formed of the braid in rosettes, so that 
the points of the braid represented daisy petals 
Kach rosette was mounted uy 1 circular piece 
white muslin, the muslin drawn up so as to form a 
button-like puff in the centre of the rosette. This 
puff was then worked over with yellow floss, to imi 


nsisted 


nm 


tate the yellow centre of a daisy. The daisies joined 
in cas He left open spaces, forming regular rows 
throughout the work; through these were run blue 


ribbon. The tidy was finished by a large blue bow in 


one upper corner, 





of beige-colored nun's-veiling 
rhe skirt consists of perpendicular plaits, which are 


A third costume is 


attached to the foundation near the hem, to form 
narrow ruffle, above which the greater part of the skirt 
hangs in one bag-like puff, The polonaise is formed 
of a basque, with attached drapery, this drapery being 
turned away at one side, making a Greek point. Back 
drapery, long and looped in puffs. Collar, revers, and 
cuffs of velvet. The space between the revers is open 
to show a white guimpe or filling of lace. Folds o! 
the drapery caught up to the basque by a buckle o 
passamenterie ornament. 


4 


Still another costume is of green cloth, trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon. The skirt is a deep kilt 
near the hem of which is arranged the velvet, a wide 
band between two narrower ones. The polonaise is fas 
tened in the back, a triple row of velvet running down 
the front from the neck to edge of the apron 
drapery. Velvet collar and 

High puffed sleeves are seen in all of these costumes 
Such sleeves now form part of all the new waists, 
wraps, and even shoulder-capes, giving the effect of the 
upper part of a coat. [t may also be remarked here 
that these costumes present nearly all of the prevailing 
ideas in dressmaking. 


the 


cuffs 


Tailor-made costumes are now always accompanied 


Another pretty costume is of dark blue woolen |. SEEMS tar. beeen conan of tas tettinn 
materia mbined with one of light-figured wool. The |- 
skirt is of the dark-blue fabric, and consists chiefly of the dress, 
a heavy kilt-plaiting. The light blue is made up asa Millinery.—The fashionable bonnet is the gma!! 
long polonaise, the front imitating a pointed basque, capote, Thisis worn by ladies of all ages, from fifteen 
and a horizontally wrinkledapron. The back drapery | to fifty or more. Capotes have been worn this spring 


hangs in plain, straight-box plaitings The fr 


plaitings and a narrow belting of blue 


ends crossed over the plastron 


nt of 
the basque is completed by a plastron of perpendic ular 
velvet, with 


fashionable church 
be made of any 
fancy seems to be for tulle 
nerely a few gilt or silver 


the 
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by the bridesmaids at al! 
weddings. This little bi 
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NOTES AND 


wires, over which is loosely puffed the tulle, a band of 
bright-colored velvet forming the brim. If strings 
are added they are of tulle, with a bow of the bright 
velvet under the chin. 


Novelties.—Straw for bonnets is now used as a 
fabric, folded in the same way that silk or velvet would 
be, over a wire frame. Tulle or illusion now comes 
dotted all over with straw, like beads. Dividing favor 
with tulle are China and Japanese crape and silk mull. 
These are made up simply, according to fancy, and the 
styles are so little complicated that any lady may easily 
do her own millinery. 


Flowers.—The favorite flowers this season will be 
poppies, pink and white clovers, = rosebuds, pink 
flowering almonds, and bachelors’ buttons. Black bon 
nets will be trimmed with white flowers, and white 
bonnets with pink ones. A pretty fancy is for tiny, 
unblown rosebuds, similar to those formerly known as 
“ baby-buds,” for young ladies’ bonnets, 


Lace bonnets, white, black, and éeru, will be very 
popular. They may or may not be trimmed with small 
flowers. A wreath of flowers or buds is frequently 
arranged in front of the crown of a lace bonnet. 


Gold threads and gilt tips may be seen upon a 
bonnet of any style. Gilt pins are stuck about a bon 
net regardless of anything, save caprice. 


Favorite Colors.—The daintiest tints of cream, 
lavender, pink, and pale green enter into the pretty 
China crape capotes. The most decidedly novel com 
bination is red and pink, as red roses upon pink crape 
or pink roses upon red crape. The two fashionable 
colors are mushroom brown and poppy red 


Flower Bonnets.—These are made entirely of one 
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flower, as heliotrope or violet. A Paris fancy is for 
opera bonnets of natural flowers. A lady desiring a 
flower bonnet sends her bonnet-frame to the florist with 
her order, the day before that upon which the bonnet 
is to be worn. 


Natural Flowers.—The flower now fashionable 
above all others is the Marechal Niel rose. At a re 
cent wedding the bride wore Marechal Niel roses in 
stead of the conventional orange-blossoms. Brides- 
maids now invariably carry immense bouquets of these 
beautiful yellow roses, which seem to have driven the 
long-favorite red Jacqueminot and pink Bon Silene 
completely out of sight. 


Wild flowers, by this time, have become established 
favorites for decoration. It is now the practice among 
the wealthiest of our citizens to fill their costliest vases 
with sylvan beauties, as violets, anemones, daisies, and 
buttercups, as long as the season for wild-flowers con 
tinues, which is really from April until November in 
these latitudes. Perhaps this fashion was copied from 
the English, who have, within recent years, taken into 
favor their cowslips and primroses. This season the 
fancy has sprung up for “ wild gardening,” which is a 
very old fashion revived. It is much affected by 
young ladies, and it consists in transplanting wild 
flowers from the fields and woods to the garden, and 
cultivating them, like exotics. This, also, is a fashion 
to be commended, as it must aid, in time, in destroy 
ing the long-prevailing ridiculous taste for double 
flowers, hybrids, and other floral monstrosities, which 
o many of our mistaken friends believe beautiful. 


Gloves.—For full-dress, tan or gold-colored un 
dressed kid gloves, or gants de Suede. These colored 
gloves are now worn, even by bridesmaids, with white 
toilettes 


Dotes and AComments. 


Work for Women. 


ISS EMILY FAITHFUL, who has visited Cali 
fornia, writes home, advising English women 
who have to support themselves to come out to 

that State, where certain industries unknown in Eng- 
land can be profitably entered into. Among these is 
the culture of oranges, apricots, nectarines, and al 
monds, all of which is carried on successfully by wo 
men. She refers to Miss Austen’s raisins as the best 
in the San Francisco market. Commenting on Miss 
Faithful’s advice to her countrywomen, the Press, of 
this city, says 

“Tf it will pay an Englishwoman to cross the ocean 
and a continent to raise bees, silk-worms, or grow 
small fruits, it certainly will pay the wives and daugh 
ters of Pennsylvania and Jersey farmers to do the 
same on an odd acre or two of the family farm. But 
if such a woman wants to add to her income, she either 
begins to write novels or poetry for the magazines or 
to paint china or to torture wool and ailk into hideous 
‘decorations’ which never sell, or she rushes up to 
one of the seaboard cities to become a teacher or shop 
girl. If she cannot succeed in these undertakings, 
or has not the courage to face the world, she mopes 
and pines, discouraged, at home, and grows bitter 
against fate which has ‘barred women out from 80 
many careers.’ We are inclined to suspect that much 
of the ill-suecess of women in trying to earn a liveli 
hood since the war comes from their vaulting ambition. | 
Out of every ten boys, eight per cent. become traders | 


money they may spend ? 


of some kind or handicraftsmen. But girls essay to 
support themselves by their brains, as artists, authors, 
teachers, or saleswomen ; their only idea of using their 
hands is to sew. 

“We called attention the other day to the utter ne 
glect by women of the great dairy industry. These 
which we have just cited bear a close relation to it, as 
does the raising of poultry. In all these vocations a 
woman can earn her livelihood in healthy out-door 
work, while secluded and protected in her own home.” 


Women’s Extravagances. 


EFERRING to the oft-repeated allegation that 

“the extravagance of women ruins the men,” a 

lady writing for one of our daily papers says, 
with much force and pertinence : 


“ How many men confide in their wives and daugh 
ters, letting them understand clearly just how much 
He who allows them credit 
in his name at the grocery and dry goods stores con- 
siders himself liberal. He fixes no limit, and when 
the bills come he storms and pays them. ‘Pa always 
scolds at my bills,’ said a young lady of fashion. ‘I 
don’t see that their size has anything to do with it; 
so I might as well get what I want.’ And this is 
precisely the ground which many other women take 


Their helplessness in money matters is chargeable 


chiefly to the training given them by their fathers, 
“ From early childhood, every boy and girl should 
have a fixed allowance, however small, for pocket 
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money, the very wp, to spend or save as they may 
choose. In way only can the value of money be 
learned —thi« that we cannot eat our cake and 
have it, t Che child will plan and contrive, and 


thus gradua earn the judicious use of money, find 
ing by experience just how much it will buy. If th 

plan were n frequently pursued we should have 
more men and w men capable of managing their affairs 


and hear kk the outery continually made against 


extravagatr 


Imitation Alligator Skin. 


VHER! ire few articles of common use for whicl 
any large demand exists which have not their 
counterfeits and imitations, and some of these 

are so perfect that only experts can detectthem. Just 

now there 
leather, such as that obtained from alligator and boa 


a great demand for handsomely marked 


skin, and the supply is not nearly equal to the de 
mand. A large proportion of leather sold as the pro 


duct of the alligator, is said to be really a photograph 
of the original article. It is managed in this way. 
The real skin, with its curious, rectangular spaces sep 
arated by grooved markings, is carefully photographed. 
From the negative thus obtained, a copy is produced 
in bichromated gelatine, which has the property, under 
the action of light, of affording images in relief. This 
is easily reproduced in metal, which serves the pur 
pose of adie. Common cheap leather is now taken 
and placed with this die under heavy pressure, when 
all the delicate markings of the alligator skin are in 
delibly impress 
stained in any way required, but is more frequently 


lupon it. The finished product can be 


preferred to remain the brown color left by the tanning 
operatior 


How to Keep from Drowning. 


HE Boston Science News published several months 

ago the following directions in cases of danger 

from drowning. A clear knowledge of the situa- 
tion and the exercise of ordinary presence of mind 
would save from death a large number of persons 
who are cast into the water by the upsetting of boats 
and other accidents 


“The human body weighs a pound in the water, 
and a chair will carry two grown persons ; that is, it 
will keep the head above water, which all that is 
necessary when it is a question of life or death. One 
finger placed upon a stool or chair, a smal! box, or a 
piece of board, will easily keep the head above water, 
while the two feet and other hand may be used as 
paddles to propel toward the shore. It is not at all 
necessary to know how to swim to be able to keep 








from drowning in thisway. A little experience of the 
buoyant power of water, and faith in it, is all that is 
required. We have seen a small boy, who could not 


swim a stroke, propel himself back and forth across 
a deep, wide pond by means of a board that would 
not sustain five pounds’ weight. Children, and al! 
others, should have practice in the sustaining power 
of water. In nine cases out of ten the knowledge that 
to be able to sustain a pound-weight is all that is 
necessary to keep one’s head above water will serve 
better in emergencies than the greatest expertness as 
a swimmer { person unfamiliar with the buoyant 
power of water will naturally try to climb on top of 
the floating object on which he tries to save himself. 
If it is large enough, that is all right. But it is gener 
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ily not large enough; and half of a struggling grou; 
is often drowned in the desperate scramble of a life 
and-death struggle to climb on top of a piece of wreck 


or other floating object not large enough to keep them 
all entirely above water, This often happens when 
pleasure boats capsize, All immediately want to get 
out of the water on top of the overturned or half-filled 
boat, and are all drowned, except those whom the 
wrecked craft will wholly bear uy If they would sim- 
ply trust the water to sustain ninety-nine hundredths 
of the weight of their bodies, and the disabled boat 
the other hundredth, they might all be saved, unde 
most circumstances. An overturned or water-fill 


wooden boat will sustain mo people in this way 
than it will carry. It would keep the heads above 
water of as many people as could get their hands on 
the gunwale. These are simple facts, easily learned, 
and may some day save you fe 


Remarkable Experiments. 


F late a number of experiments have been made 

at Folkstone, England, to test the value of oil as 

a means of calming “ troubled waters.” One of 
these experiments is thus referred to by Chambers’s 
J urnal: 

“A second experiment was made at the same plac« 
with Mr. Gordon's invention. This consists of firing 
shells filled with oil, which, when the shell bursts, 
spreads iteelf over the water. Each shell contains 
about three-quarters of a gallon of oil. They are fired 
from mortars, a charge of eight ounces of pebble pow 
der being used. The shell is simply an oil-flask, at 
the bottom of which is a recess for a fuse of some- 
what peculiar construction. It consists of two small 
chambers. In these there is a projecting submarine 
fuse about an inch in length. The fuse is capped 
with a composition which renders it absolutely water 
proof, and is so constructed as to secure its ignition 
with unfailing certainty. Then the fuse is so timed 
that it bursts at the time required, and just as the 
shell is touching the surface of the water. The oil 
from each shell covers a very considerable area of sur- 
face. Somewhere about a dozen of these shells were 
fired at a range of from four hundred and fifty to five 
hundred yards. The effect was wonderful. The hiss- 
ing and raging waters were gradually allayed. For 
a considerable space the sea was converted into a lake 
with a gentle swell, in which a ship or a boat could 


ride with perfect ease.” 


New Publications. 


Tue Hyerene Home Coox Boox; or, Healthful and 
Palatable Food Without Condiments. By R. T. Trall, 
— 


M. D. Fifth edition. A book of recipes. Pp. 72, 
paper. New York: Fowler & Wells. Price, 25 cents. 


Lue.ue: A Southern Romance By Richard Penn 
field. Pp. 349. Philadelphia: E. Claxton & Co. 


Heat IN THE Hovusenoip; or, Hygienic Cookery. 
By Susan W. Dodds, M. D. Pp. 602. This large 
work by Mrs. Dodds, a student of the late Dr. Trall 
is the most comprehensive work yet published on the 
healthful preparation of food. Prive, $2.00. 

Spgeecnes, Lectures, and Letrers BY WENDEL! 
Partuirs, Pp. 562; paper cover. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Price, 50 cents 
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REVIEW OF A GREAT AND BENEFI- 
CENT WORK. 


Two recognized epochs of human life have been 
completed since we began this work. It is meet that 
we make a halt, long enough at least to take note of 
the region over which we have journeyed, and to ex 
umine the horizon which opens up to us, 

Twice seven years ago one of us started single- 
handed te inaugurate and develop a new use—at once 
scientific and practical, professional and commercial, 
business-like and beneficent. They only who have 
tried it know the difficulties to be encountered in cre 
iting an entirely new business and securing its recog 
nized entrance into the rank and file of business. That 
we have done this gives us the right to speak. 

For eight years this single-handed work was prose- 
suted. The operator had a conviction that in the 
Compound Oxygen he had found a mode of redeeming 
his fellow-men from the sufferings of disease more 
potent and benign than the world had ever seen. This 
inspired him with the courage to abandon a lucrative 
practice which he had been twelve years in building, 
ind to overcome all obstacles in the way of realizing 


his dream—of proving to the world that his conviction 
That this has been fully ac- 


was secureiy founded. 
complished, thousands of people —either cured or made 
richer in greatly improved health—stand ready to 
testify. 

Sixteen years ago, the senior partner had his at- 
tention called to a few persons who were taking the 


Compound Oxygen. They declared that they were 


DEPARTMENT 
He felt sure that they 


were being stimulated, and that, consequently, they 


improving with satisfaction. 


would soon show the effect of all stimulation and ret- 
ograde below the point of health at which they began 
the treatment 

lly watching the cases for several months, 


his prediction failed of 


By carefu 
verification in a single ease. 
He then induced several of his own patients—cases 
which any physician would have considered very 
doubtful under any system of medication—to try the 
effect of the Compound Oxygen. With surprise he 
watched them making commendable speed healthward. 
He then put members of his own family under treat 
ment, and with like good results. 

He had 


proof that in the Compound Oxygen there was an 


All this provoked a conflict in his mind. 


agent that would cure many sick ones whose condition 
would baffle the medical skill of any physician whom 
he knew. And many others, whom he might eure in 
six or twelve months, would get well in as many weeks 
under the action of that agent. 

Now the question forced itself upon his mind and 
peremptorily demanded an answer: “ What are you 
going to do with this latter class of patients, who con- 
fide to your care the restoration of their health? As 
a faithful physician, is it not your duty to take the 
surest and shortest way to secure to them that for 
which they are paying you?” Well, what is the propo 
sition ? 
know they can be better served than they can be under 


“Evidently, send such patients where you 


your care and ministration.” But that would be sui- 
“No, the proportion of such patients would be 
small,” True, but the public will not discriminate. 
} a will see only that the doctor sends his patients 


cidal. 


sewhere to be cured, and, therefore, he lacks confi 
dence in his own medical skill. “ Well, there is one 
way out of the dilemma: get possession of the superior 
curative agent, and thus make peace with your pro 
fessional conscience and prove yourself a friend to 
suffering humanity.” What—and be jeered by one’s 
friends and tabooed by one’s professional brethren! 
But what is the 


Reeult: He gives up his hard-earned 


“ That appears to be about the price. 
alternative ?” 
practice, secures at a great price the knowledge of and 
the right to administer the Compound Oxygen in this 
city. 

This included only the Office Treatment in Philadel- 
phia. Soon he was exercised by the fact that the 
operation of an office business was very limited. Some- 
thing must be done to dispense the blessing far and 
wide. Accordingly, at no little expense, he hastened 
to make known to his professional brethren the virtues 
of Compound Oxygen and to furnish them with outfits 
for administering it, but failed 

He then entered upon a long series of experiments, 
which resulted in the conviction that there was a much 
better method of accomplishing the end in view than 
the one which had failed. Hence the widely known 
Home Treatment. 

In this untried field he labored for a year—meeting 
many failures in his experiments, working hard at de- 
tails, and creating a literature which the work abso- 
lutely required. On the last of June, ten years ago, 

the practicability of the enterprise was demonstrated 
| But be had exhausted his resources, broken his health, 
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and almost sacrificed his life. 
launched, but three years’ struggle proved to him that 
he could not freight and man it. Six anda half years | 
ago he found a man who eould appreciate the value of 
Our united forees have fulfilled 


The ship was built and | 


the work in hand, 
the brightest hopes of the pioneer. 

From the outset we have dealt truthfully with the 
suffering sick, realizing that they at least had a right 
to demand such dealing. We knew that we had a 
curative agent superior to any other in the world, and 
therefore the simple truth about it would be the best 


credentials it could have; hence we were not tempted | 
to invent testimonials, nor to steal genuine ones, nor to 
romance on any. 

During the last four years we have recorded in our 
books statements of diseases, reports of progress, re 


peated advice and prescriptions, of over twenty thou 
sand persons. Much more could be said in proof of 
the success of our work as a commercial enterprise ; 
but let this suffice. It is of much greater importance 
to prove that our professional success has exceeded the 
other. 

What have we 
those fourteen years we have treated thirty thousand 


to show in this direction? During 
patients. Among these a large proportion had been 
sick for years. They had exhausted the skill of the 
best physicians of all schools, different sanitariums, 
various natural health resorts, shops of nostrum 
mongers, and months of hygienic traveling. In many 
of these cases it has cost more to remove the baleful | 
effects of the treatment practiced on them than 
those of the original disease. How many of them have 
beem desperate cases may be inferred from the fact that 
we have filled scores of orders—sent unconditionally 
in which the patient had passed beyond the reach of | 
any remedy on its arrival, And out of this unpromis 
ing multitude, ninety per cent. have been either cured | 
er greatly benefited. | 
We have proved that a number of diseases which by 
common consent have been assigned to the category of | 
“ inowrables ” no longer belong there. We have cured 
a number of cases of Bright's disease. Two of these 
oases were brothers, whose father, one brother, and one | 
sister had died of the same disease. We have treated | 
four cases of Loco-motor ataxia or progressive paraly- 
sie, In all of these the progress of the disease has been | 
arrested (which no system of medication has ever been 
and the patients have made genuine | 
We almost never fail to cure | 


known to do), 
progress toward health. 
asthma—even of fifteen years’ standing—unless the 
case has been spoiled by the use of narcotics, which 
served as palliatives, but constantly aggravated the | 
disease. The same can be said of that “ opprobrium 
medendi,” hay fever. The cases of consumption—con- 
firmed phthisis—which the Compound Oxygen has 
cured can be counted by scores. We are confident 
that we make more genwine cures of catarrh—nasal, 
laryngial, bronchial, and pulmonary—than all the 
catarrh-specialists in the country. 

A distinguished member of the New York Bar, who 
appeared to be a wreck, both physically and mentally, 
and who had settled up his worldly affairs, resumed 
his active business after three months’ treatment, and | 
this business he has successfully followed for a year. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who has been disabled for 





| thousands of 
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nearly two years by a dangerous exhaustion of the 
brain, has for three years been prosecuting her pro- 
fessional work with more ease and energy than ever 


before. The Hon, W. D. Kelley, the Father of the 


| National House of Representatives, will tell any one 


that he owes the last ten years of his life to Compound 
Oxygen. William Penn Nixon, of the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, says that he owes his life and some years of 
active usefulness to the virtues of Compound Oxygen. 
The public know very well the unqualified testimony 
which Mr, T. 8. Arthur has bornein favor of the Gom- 
pound Oxygen. 

But why multiply examples? We have published 
many hundred statements in the patients’ own language 
of the effects of Compound Oxygen in almost every 
kind of disease, 

Now, what of the future? Having accomplished 
what we have, and against such odds, our progress 
henceforward should be broader, more successful, and 
more beneficent. As was to have been expected, pro- 
prietors of sanitariums and health resorts, whose busi 
ness has been diverted from them by the popularity 
of the Compound Oxygen, try to show that our agent 
But until they can rationally account for the 
cures effected by it, their 
Of course there are—and there 
imitators of the Compound 


is inert. 
wonderful 
tirades are in vain. 
will probably be more 


| Oxygen. Some have already stolen our title, our litera- 


One of them, having 
obtained from William Penn Nixon an opinion of Com 


ture, and even our testimonials. 


pound Oxygen in his own case, now publishes it as 
I 3 i 


though Mr. Nixon was cured by his treatment instead 
of ours! They will have their day. 

But, despite all factious opposition, Compound Oxy 
gen must become increasingly popular so long as it 
possesses the ability to effect such remarkable cures as 
now attest its merit. 

For full information regarding the Treatment and 
its use, address Drs. Strankey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM. 


A competent medical authority of our aequaintance 
has borne to us high testimony, from his personal 
observation, of the excellent service which Imperial! 
Granum has rendered in cases of Diarrh@a or Inflam- 
mation of the Stomach. We are glad to be able to re- 
peat that here, The secret of its action is simply that 
its value arises from nothing more or less than the 
nutritive element of selected wheat. All the other 
elements, and that effete matter of the grain whioh 
occasions so much labor for the stomach in digestion, 
are eliminated. For years the chemists of the world 
have been trying to isolate the nutrition of grain, and 
have at last succeeded in producing this incompar 
able dietetic preparation and delicious food. In al- 
most all diseases of the stomach and bowels it must 
act like a charm, as it is assimilated at once, the sys 
tem being strengthened and the strength kept up with- 
out the least effort of the diseased organs, which, 
being allowed to rest, the cure is only a question of a 
few days. To many, during hot weather, particularly 
children, this delicious food will be invaluable, The 
faculty are fast becoming acquainted with its virtue, 
and in many parts of the country it has already be- 
come their chief reliance in treatment of diseases 
peculiar to the season. To those of the faculty not 
acquainted with it we commend a trial.—WN, Y. Catho 
lic Review. 
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© receipt of B91. WMH. T. COMSTOCK, Pub... 6 Astor Place, N. Y. | 


ADY of education wanted on Salary ‘in eve ry city WO FINE AIR PLANTS "um Mail, $1.25; are a great 
Bundle of Fiorlds 





HOME 


A SURE THING. 


Baldness is only irturable when the hair roots are dead and absorbed, which is a 
rare condition. I nearly all cases they are simply torpid, and can be stimulated to 
put forth a new growth of hair by the use of AYER’S HAIR VIGOR, the only prepara- 
tion that cures baldness and restores youthfuJ color to gray hair. 


Baldness Cured and Age Rejuvenated. 


J. W. Hammonpn, Lake Preston, D.T.. Mrs. O. Davenrort, Williamstown, 
when he was but 40 years old found his | V¢., became entirely bald at the age of 20 
hair growing gray. At 50, his hair and | and remained so 38 years, during which 
whiskers were entirely white. So they | time she tried many hair “pestorers’* with- 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, | out success. Eventually she used AYER’S 
when he began using AYER’S Hair} Hark Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
V1GoR, three bottles of which sufficed to | ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
restore their original rich, dark brown | brown hair, twelve inches long. 
color. Mrs. O. O. Prescott, Charlestown, 

Mrs. AUGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, | Mass., had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 

. Y., had become nearly bald, and | its falling out, when she applied AYER’S 
eS she made use of many of the so-| Harr Vicor, and one botth of it caused 

ealled hair restorers, none had any effect. | her hair to grow out even more handsome 
AYER’s Harr Vicor did what nothing | than before it begun to fall. 
else could do, and now the lady again has Mrs. D. N. Parks. Clio, Michigan, 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. | jg 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
igray, but one bottle of AYER’s HAIR 
sented an apparently hopeless case. Bald- | ViGor restored the color it bore in youth, 
ness was hereditary in his family. By | #2 she now has “‘as fine a head of hair as 
the time he was 23 years old he bad | When she was but 16.” 
scarcely any hair left. One bottle of| VINCENT JonEs, Richmond, Ind., lost 
AYER’S Harr Vicor started a soft, | all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a| tackof brainfever. AYER’s HAIR VIGOR 
few months his head was covered with brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 
soft, dark and abundunt hair. and it speedily grew long and thick. 


. . . 
Medicinal Virtues. | A Toilet Luxury. 

The rare medicinal powers, emollient,| Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
stimulative and tonic, possessed by AYER’s | weak, or thin, the use of AYER’S HAIR 
Harr VIGOR enable it to cure speedily | ViGOR speedily renders it pliant, soft, 
Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores,| glossy, and stimulates it to a rich and 
Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, and | luxurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause | free from dandruff, and affords a perfect 
baldness. It is not a dye, contains no| assurance against the hair falling out or 
coloring matter, and effects its rejuvena-|turning gray. No other dressing is so 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- | clean or has such a delicate and delightful 
ing back the vigor of youth to the roots| perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
and color glands of the hair. complete. 

The wife of Dr. V. 8. LOVELACE, Ladies who have once made trial of 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bad Tetter) AYER’s Hair VIGOR never after prefer 
Sores on her head. AYER’S HAIR VIGOR | any other hair-dressing, and many of them 
cured them. voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 

The son of James N. CarTER, Occo-| egy _— Miss KaTE hose, Jnger- 
quan, Va., was cured of Scald-Head | °°“ Ont., who writes 
by AYErR’s Hain Vicor. “While keeping my head clear of Dandruff, 


aia “ , , . and preventing Bcald Head, it bas aleo eaused 
HrERBerT Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn., my hair to grow luxuriantly, resulting in my 


was cured by A YER’S HaiIR VIGOR of | now possessing hair forty-two inches long, and 
intolerable Itching of the Scalp. | as thick as any oue could wish it.” 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., | Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Sold by all Drugzgists. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





Gro. Mayer, Flatonia, Texas, pre- 
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COTTAGES; or. Hints 


Building. Containing 4 
Piates of Cottaces. rate 
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A few wanted to travel, Ne capital | curiosity ; require no soil. 


quired. T 1 ER & CO., Detroit, Mich ‘cts. L. D. BNOOK, De Land, 
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eitatsS UaSTUE 


Produces all the effects of genuine stained glass, | 
at comparatively small cost. It is to be applied to | 
wdinary window glass, and will withstand the ac- 
tion of the sun, water, steam, heat, and frost; prov 
nbya t over five years’ actual use rhe sub 
stitute heretofore sold by L. Lum Smith can be had 
only from us oro of autnoreed ry rents. Samples 


by mail, 2 25c. Circula ents Wanted. 


YOUNG & FULMER, 731 Arch St. Philada. 


STE a PENS 


f re liable, standard and s superior qu ality. 
Port N 48, 14, 180, 3338, 444, 128, 135, 161, 259, 
F or ‘sale by all Stationers, 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 
Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 


INSTITUTE. — Prof. | 

Kline, by his LKC- 

TURES, INVESTIGA 

TIONS SCIENTIFIC 

TREATMENT, andim- 
kn 





mense practice, is ac 
wledged authority on Cancer, and stands pre- | 
ently unrivalled in its treatment. The most 
ry CURES by his GREAT CANCER ANTI 
DOTES are recorded. NO KNIFE, CAUSTICS, loss of 
blood, or fearful treatments required in removing the | 
largest of Cancers or Tumors. For particulars send to 
Prof. R. H. KLINE, M. D,, 931 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa 


+THE MILD POWER CURES. 


UMPHREYS’ 


in use 30 years.—Special Prescriptions of 
aneminent Physician. Simple, Safe and Sure. | 
LIST OF PRINCIPAL NOS CURES PRICE | 
j A Fevers, Congestion, Inflammations 225 | 
| 





extraordit ni 














Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic 
Cr ying Colic, or Teething of Infants 125 
4, Diarrhea of Vhildren or Adults 2. 
5} Disentery, Griping, Bilieus Colic. o2f 
6) Cholera forbus, Vomiting...... 2! 
7; Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis ¢ 
Si Neuralgia, Toothed he, Faceache. .. .2! 
OW Headaches, Sick meatnehe, Vertigo .25 
0 Bilious Stomach 25 
i 


Dyspepsia 
repre ed or Paimfal Periods .25 


Suppress 





OMEOPATHIC 








1°24 Whites, too Profuse Periods.... ae | 
1 3 Croup, Cough, Dift. vault Breathing 225 
14) Salt Kheum, Erysipelas, + ~~ we 25 | 
15] Kheumatism, Rhenmatic Pains. . 25 | 
16] Fever and Ague, Chills, Malaria 50 | 
17} Piles, Blind or Bleeding 50 
10 Catarrh, acute or qerenie: Influenza .50 | 
20] W hooping Cough,V iolent Coughs .50 | 
24) General Debility, phys" 1Weakness .50 
27) Kidney Disease +» DO 
281 Nervous Debility... 1.00 | 
30) Urinary Weakness, Wetting Bed .50 
32) Diseases of the Heart, Palpitation 1.00 








PECIFICS. 


Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price.— Send for Dr. Humphreys’ 
Book on Disease, de - (144 pages); also Cata- 
logue, free. — Ad Tess, IUMPHREYS’ 
Medicine Co., 109 Fulton St., New York. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 84 00) 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ..... : . 400) 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ... . 400) 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPL F, ‘ 1 50) 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SOU ARE. LI- } 

BRARY, One Year (52 Nos. ), bap 10 00 | 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States er Canada 
10es should be made by Post-office Money Order | 
avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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or Draft, t« 


HOME MAGAZINE 


‘SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 


| package of best Embroidery 
| every $1.00 order. Y AL E SILK WORKS, New Haven, Ct 





ADVERTISER. 
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RFECT & oaptiCULAr. 
per a ever’ PA NEVER 


OUT OF ORDER. 
S No 9 


EW Hom MING MACHINE C 


30 UNION SQUARE wad rs 

wiCAg eANe ALAW> 
* iLL. a O'mass. F GA. ad 
FOR SALE BY 


D. S. EWING, 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philada., Pa. 




























in 50c. and $1.00 pac legant Varieties. Our 20 
y Silk, assor’d colors, free wit ith 















RUPTURES CURED. 


myMedical Compoand and Improved 
lastic Supporter Truss in from 30 to 
90 days. Reliable references given, Send 
stamp fer circular, and say in what paper 
you saw my advertisement. Address Capt. 


W. A. Collings, Smithville, Jefferson Co. N.Y. 


VIEWS of CINC INNATI in 
soner, card size, by mail 
eon re eipt o 
Waasie asain Ce ceaeer 
























Bestcaaiszs . 








TIOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


BRIGGS & CO'S ge Hee gM og AMERICAN ART. 


ie back 
rt tANSFERS the xettern to Photographs, Engravings, etc., can be exquisitely col 
5 fo a" any Fabrie ns in | ored v with I Aquic d Art rs made from Diamond Dyes. 
<=> Crewels, Nites ry, | Full dir wr this beautiful art work, with a hand- 
Braiding, und Initial Let- | some red cabir hoto, sent to any address for 10 





\s T r ters os 
RANGE ie New Book bound in cloth} WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
olf, ; PAPERS Ngs BE showing all Briggs & Co.'s 


ns, inelud 


i sn 


oa ++ tetowdomaite Health Cained, 


é' pear Long Life Secured, 
Batin Fi lust . " t It, BY USING 


ae mos r rub, 





> is Patternstfor Kens sin gion i . > “ ‘ 
K bbon Embroidery, Bs juets, 8 rigs ‘ ‘ 

for ¢ Hts, Vines, Ontiines, KID EY- OR 
erejfer Crary in St DNEY-WORT 
Our New feante Book, si — g ‘ —“— = 
500 otour choicestdesigns and G 
ets lnding Owl, Tt eens 
jay andg.the Bpider's "Web Alphabets, it Purifies the Blood, 
Price, $1.00. Sample Book and instr 
ti an We er No. 2Outat.p ries tee rns It Cleanses the Liver, 
ontains veand ‘xtra Patte ° 
of oem, ‘as sisies, golden rod. figures, ouu It Strengthens the Kidneys, 


4c... worth singly $5.00, With this outfit you can star t 
business and — nouch in o 2 Smronth to bay our $20 outfit. It Regulates the Bowels. 


RKER, Lynn, ine, 


E. 
(hm Capitol City Home Guest, te wl KIDNEY DISEASES. 
amily Magazine, make th “Teuffered dnyand night with Kidney troubles, my) 
ne Th e nn n te *« the st vers water was chalky and bloody, I could get no relief from 
n the ‘Bit ble, ne 15th, will receive a Solid Gold, Lady’ ° doctors, Kidney-Wort cured me. I am as well as ever. 
Hunting € aned swine w ate h, worth $50. If there be more FRANK WILSON, Peabody, Mass. 
than one correct a r second w receive an elegant Stem- 
winding Silver VW ate ahs the third, a key-winding Silwer LIVER COMPLAINT. 
we Suey oe ; = ee “ : of ba Samet I would not be with out Kidney-Wort if it cost $10, It 





cured my Liver and Kidney troubles after I had lost 
2 po an s. 2 rk des all hope. SAM’ L HODGES, Williamstown, W. Va. 
” pular songs, 30 pc 3 ‘ aking pt 
antes aiieae q magic. Pubs. of HOME PILES! PILES! ! 
ARTFORD, CONN SPECIAL: An iz I suffered for 12 years from Piles, as none but those 
by Stee] Engraving of Washington, size 15 1-2 x 16 %, . hat have been afiicted can realize, Kidney-Wort 
the firs,1000 persons answering this advertisement. quickly cured me. LYMAN T. ABELL, Georgi, Vt. 


CONSTIPATION. 

T was a great sufferer from diseased Kidneys and 
was terribly constipated for years. I am now at seven- 
ty as well as ever I was in my life and itis due 

lone to Kidney-Wort. C. P. BROWN, Westport, N. Y. 


RHEUMATISM. 
“After suffering for thirty years from Rheumatism 
nd kidney trouble, Kidney-Wort has entirely cured 
me,’ ELBRIDGE MALCOLM, West Bath, Me. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS. . 
“Kidney-Wort has cured my wife after two years 
SORCRE ES eRe Tat! Segettratet | Degernglond natn orght om fy ace Sw 
IRS LOSSES, <2 stor sale b allleading di dealers. Sixty ng Machine.” DR, C. M. SUMMERLIN, Sun Hill, Ga. 
sLUQTRATED PAMPHLET, with rules for KN IT- 
eo G, EM ; Y, CROCHET, &c., sent for 6 cents “ FOR THE BLOOD. 

EKA SILK ‘Co Boston, Mass The past year I have used Kidney-Wort more than 
- > a r, and with the best results. Take it all in all, it is 

This elegant SOLID RING made of he most successful remedy I have ever used.” 
\ Heavy 18 K. Rolled Gold, warran- PHILLIP C, BALLOU, M. D., Monkton, Vt. 


MALARIA. 

“Chrontoc Malaria for years, with liver disease made 
ime wish for death, A European trip, doctors and 
. pur } medicine did no good, until I used Kidney-Wort—that 
List and agents’ terms for 1884. Offer made t. ure new cu CURED me.” HENRY WARD, 
mers and good t 1 Jan. 1, ISS5. But 8 Rings with ¢ Late Col. 69th Reg., N. G.S, N.Y., Jersey City, N.J. 

0 Be se of Cs ” aihinell got clivdh, maten, 1.25. 

50 * au % P tt 

ey Eg pe ma Bom = § It acts at the same time on the KID- 

$1.00 and this gold B ng free, Agents wanted. Re EYS, LIVER and BOWELS stimulating 

wen ahem Mo Rd hem to healthy action and keeping them 
? MANUAL OF FANCY WORK — 50 in perfect order. Sold by all Draggists, Price $1.00 


Dustrations i aking a) 


EMBROIDERY AND STAMPING, all the Stite i Liquid or Dry, The latter can be sent by mail. 

lustrated and deser a full i COhOn nd 

ng Nore Tye sod bo = te sare wt od . 2. : mp WELLS, RICHARDSON & cO., 
NG, 1 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT, U. S. A. 


step aid one Ring and Casket for 45 c. 
also give sample case of our Be rau tiful 





Montreal, P. Q.. and London, Engiand. 


ine ding Fev Parchment t Peed is ~ - 
sand satins eo " ¥ 
gies Glen 02> fee, mur coal, KLDNEY-WORTE 
in paper. Address FERD. 
19 Franklin St., BOSTON, MA 


PATCHW BK: lk; largest variety ; samples 12c. | Wanted to work at home; no canvassing 
STR ONG & CO., New Haven, Ct. | L Sent by mail; cir. 2c. Box 252, Unionville,Ct 
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FINE 
LET 


LBERO 


HANDSOMER :t-+ THE COST of any other VELVET or 
VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


WHY? 
WEARS TWICE AS LONG than any other. 
WOVEN in BLACK and ALL COLORS. 


BECAUSE FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 


CENUINE—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 


“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and 
indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer 
ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER Prop., 233 N. Second St., Philada., Pa. 
BEAUTIFUL , 





**T owe my 
Restoration 
to [Tealth 
sand Peauty 
-» to the 
) CUTICURA 








Of Cheice Subjects. 
SENT POST PAID. 

FOR FRAMING, 24723,'". 3c 
FOR PORTFOLIOS, ¢)=:; °°; 








1) REMEDIES.” 


Testimonial of a 
Boston lady 


DEFiev RING Hamors, Humiliating Eruptions. Itehing 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile liu- 
mors cured by the Coricvna Rewxpres. 

Concura Reso.vrent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities and poisonous ele 
ments, and thus removes the cause. 

Coricuga, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Mair 

Coricura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beantifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishea, 
a and Greasy Skin 

sricunA Rewxpirs are absolutely pure, and the only 
infailibie Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautéfiers 

Sold everywhere. Price, ‘rr, Some 5 Soap, 
25 cents ; Resolvent, 1. ' Pette g and Chem 
ical Co., oston, Mass. 


Ladi aia criints 
es Stamping for 
EMBROIDERY, with our sTawmr- 
Ing PaTTzeRNs for Kensington, 
Arasene, Outline, Braid Work, 
&e. Easily transferred to any 
fabric or material and can be 
used a hundred timesover. TEN 
full sized working Patterns of 
Flowers, Corners, Borders, Scol- 
lops, Braid Strips, outline fig- 
ures, &c., also your own initial 
letters for handkerchiefs, hat 
bands, &c., with Powder, Pad 
and direct jons for working, all 
for 60 cents, post 
Book of 10 Decen 
broidery, Braiding, &c., 25 ets. 
Our Book, anual of 
Needlework, is a complete 
instructor in Kensington, Ara 
sene and all other branches of 
Embroidery, Knitting Tattin 
Crochett Lace Making, &c 
35 cts.; Four for $1. All the 
above for 1. Patten Pub. 
10+, 47 lay St., N.Y. 


5 for Em 





FOR ALBUS, #0 


and Catalo 


THES STEELE PLATES i = mii slew 


ofthese Engravings are printed 
cort $150 each, an are all choice 
works of Art, Satisfaction guar- 
Qnteed. Send Postal Note o or order, 
to ENGRAVING PURLIANTYG 0O.,' 
No. § Bor L. L, Philadelphia, Pa. 





the factory 
GOlLorelyc ards Choice chromos, your name in 


New style fruit or pock- 
et knife, or a nice ring, 
free with a 50c. order. 











$ Print Your Own Gards ‘202 


with our 83 Printing Prers. Larger sizes 
for circulars, etc.. $8 to $75. For young or 
old, business or pleasure. Everything easy, 
inted directions. Send 2 stamps for Cata- 
ywrne of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., etc., to 
KEL SEY &CO., Meriden, Conn. 


pretty type, post-paid, 10c, 25 fine 
gold edge cards, lc Hidden name 
cards, 12 for 20c. 500 other styles. 
Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 
termsand sam plestocanvass with. 


Holly Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 





RIDGE 5 FOOD mal t INFANTS & INVALIDS: 


10st reliab 
ie. known, f rm thers’ r 
(33 and a sustaining. strengthe n i 
diet for Invaliis. It is nutritious, 
< easily digested, and acceptable to 
the most irritable stomach. Its 
«4 Superiority toother similar prepar- 
% ations rests not only on scientific 
analysis, buton the crucial test 


and of many years in the 
States. In the face of unscrupu 
lous rivalry the sales have steadil ly 


incre sased, 80 that tod today they pre larger than ever. 
In cans, 35c., 65c. 1 $1.75. Send stam nad pan 
phiet and cards to ‘wooraic H & CO., Palmer, 


4 and Return tous with TEN 
ut is ( U CTS. and you'll get by mail 
A GOLDEN BOX OF GooDSs 
that will bring you in MORE MONEY, in One Month, 
than anything else in America. Absolute C ertainty, 
Need no capital. M. Young, 173 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free a costly box of goods which will 
heip all, of either sex, to more money | 


right away than anything else in this world. Fortunes | 
await the workers absolutely sure. At once address | 
TRUE & CO., AuGusTA, MAINE, ' 
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| COMPARATIVE WORTh OF BAKING POWDERS. 
> aah acetate thet ancacsns AO 


GRANT'S (Alum Powder) ¢ 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when fresh... 7 7 ______ 
HANFORD’S, when fresh................4 eee 
AION. «os fncescocedhicvscsassoskann SS 
CHARM (Alum Powder) #  .....-++.e0++++ [ee 
AMAZON (Alum Powder) * 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight,  o2.).... 77 _ 
PIONEER (San Francisco)......-..--++++« ll 
CZAR ww ze. 
ener LT 
SNOW FLAKE (Groft's, St. Paul)... rs 
lll 
CONGRESS le ae 
TID sine os nscvnce enscepaccconeven es aaa 
GILLET’S sa'nhi Guvad tateemearesnan i eC : 
HANFORD'S, when not fresh............ , 


Cc, E. ANDREWS 4&4 CO. (Contains (| 


(Milwaukee.) Regal."’ * 
BULK (Powder sold loose).... yore et 
BUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS 


As to Purity and Wholesomeness of the Royal Baking Powder. 


‘*T have tested a package of Royal Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients, It is a cream of tartar powder ofa high 
degree of merit, and does not contain either alum or phosphates, or other injurious substances, 

“EE, G. Love, Ph.D.” 


‘It is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely pure. 
“HH, A. Mort, Ph.D.” 
“‘T have examined a package of Royal Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 
I find it entirely free from alum, terra alba, or any other injurious substance, 
‘““HENRY Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 
““T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is composed 
are pure and wholesome, “S. Dana Hayes, State Assayer, Mass.” 


‘** June 23, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal Baking Powder, purchased 


tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing nothing but pure, wholesome, and 
useful ingredients, “JuAN H. Wricut, M.D., } : . : , ” 
’ alytical ( sts, St. Lous, 
‘** ALBERT MERRELL, M. D., } Analytical Chemists, St. Loufs 


The Royal Baking Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1873; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute, and 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 

No other article of human food has ever received such high, emphatic, and universal indorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and Boards of Health all over the world. 


NotE,—The above DIAGRAM illustrates the comparative worth of various Baking Powders, 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A ome pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 
being as indicated. This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only proves what every ob- 
servant consumer of the Royal Baking Powder knows by practical experience that, while it 
costs a few cents per pound more than the orditjary kinds, itis far more economical, and besides 
affords the advantage of better work. A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince 
any fair minded person of these facts. 


* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength 
than other powders ranked below them, it is not go be taken as indicating that they have any 
value. All alum powders, no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerous, 
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by ourselves in the open market here, and in the original package. We find it to be a cream of 
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